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CHAPTER XXXV. ‘* WHAT DID IT MATTER 
WHERE SHE WENT P” 
Arter a long, sleepless night of tossing 


' to and fro, Vixen rose with the first stir 


of life in the old house, and made herself 
ready to face the bleak, hard world. Her 
meditations of the night had brought no 
new light to her mind. It was very clear 
to her that she must go away—as far as 
possible—from her old home. Her banish- 


j ment was necessary for everybody’s sake. 


For the sake of Rorie, who must behave 
like a man of honour, and keep his engage- 
ment with Lady Mabel, and shut his old 
playfellow out of his heart; for the sake 


h of Mrs. Winstanley, who could never be 


happy while there was discord in her home ; 
and last of all, for Violet herself, who felt 
that joy and peace had fled from the Abbey 
House for ever, and that it would be 
better to be anywhere, verily friendless 
and alone among strange faces, than here 
among friends who were but friends in 
name, and among scenes that were haunted 
with the ghosts of dead joys. 

She went round the gardens and shrub- 
beries in the early morning, looking sadly 
at everything, as if she were bidding the 
trees and flowers a long farewell. The 
rhododendron thickets were shining with 
dew, the grassy tracks in that wilderness 
of verdure were wet and cold under 


i Vixen’s feet. She wandered in and ont 


among the groups of wild growing shrubs, 
and then she went out by the old gate 


| which Titmouse used to jump so merrily, 


and rambled in the plantation till the sun 
was high, @ and the pines began to breathe 
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forth their incense as the day warmed “I 
them into life. 

It was half-past eight. Nine was the 
hour for breakfast, a meal at which, apm 
the squire’s time, the fragile Pamela 
rarely appeared, but which, under the 
present regime, she generally graced with 
her presence. Captain Winstanley was an 
early riser, and was not sparing in his 
contempt for sluggish habits. ‘ 

Vixen had made up her mind never 
again to sit at meat with her step-father ; 
so she went straight to her own den, and 
told Phoebe to bring her a cup of tea. é 

“T don’t want anything else,” she said 
wearily when the girl suggested a more 
substantial breakfast; “‘I should like to 
see mamma presently. Do you know if 
she has gone down ?” j 

“No, miss. Mrs. Winstanley is not 
very well this morning. Pauline has 
taken her up a cup of tea.” : 

Vixen sat idly by the open window, 
sipping her tea, and caressing Argus’s big 
head with a listless hand, waiting for the 
next stroke of fate. She was sorry for 
her mother, but had no wish to see her. 
What could they say to each other—they, 
whose thoughts and feelings were so wide 
apart? Presently Phoebe came in with a }/ 
little three-cornered note, written in pencil. 

“Pauline asked me to give you this 
from your ma, miss.” 

The note was brief, written in short 
gasps, with dashes between them. 

“TI feel too crashed and ill to see you— 

I have told Conrad what you wish—he is 
all goodness—he will tell you what we 
have decided—try to be worthier of his [ 
kindness—poor misguided child—he will 
see you in his study, directly after break- 
petted conteol your netticnend Sengee, 
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“His study, indeed!” ejaculated Vixen, | miserable here, and have been ever since 
tearing up the little note and scattering | you entered it as its master. We may 
its perfumed fragments on the breeze;/as well deal frankly with each other. 
“my father’s room, which he has usurped. | You confessed last night that yon hated 
I think I hate him just a little worse in}me. I acknowledge to-day that I have 
that room than anywhere else— though | hated you ever since I first saw you. It 
that would seem hardly possible, when I | was an instinct.” 
hate him so cordially everywhere.” “We need not discuss that,” answered 

She went to her looking-glass and sur- | the captain calmly. He had let passion 
veyed herself proudly as she smoothed | master him last night, but he had himself 
her shining hair, resolved that he should | well in hand to-day. She might be as 
see no indication of trouble or contrition | provoking as she pleased, but she should 
in her face. She was very pale, but her| not provoke him to betray himself as he 
tears of last night had left no traces. | had done last night. He detested himself 
There was a steadiness in her look that | for that weak outbreak of passion. 
befitted an encounter with an enemy. Aj; ‘“ Have you arranged with my mother 
message came from the captain, while she | for my leaving home P” enquired Vixen. 
was standing before her glass, tying a| ‘Yes, it is all settled.” 
crimson ribbon under the collar of her} ‘“ThenI’ll write at once to Miss McCroke. 
white morning-dress. I know she will leave the people she is 

Would she please to go to Captain | with to travel with me.” 

Winstanley in the study? She went! “Miss McCroke has nothing to do with 
without «an instant’s delay; walked quietly | the question. Your roaming about the 
into the room, and stood before him silently | world with a superannuated governess 
as he sat at his desk writing. would be too preposterous. Iam going 

“ Good-morning, Miss Tempest,” he; to take you to Jersey by this evening’s 
said, looking up at ber with his blandest ‘boat. I have an aunt living there who 
air; “sit down, if you please. I want to| has a fine old manor-honse, and who will 
have a chat with you.” be happy to take charge of you. She isa 

Vixen seated herself in her father’s | maiden lady, a woman of superior culti- 
large crimson morocco chair. She was| vation, who devotes herself wholly to 
looking round the room absently, dreamily, | intellectual pursuits. Herrefining influence 
quite disregarding the captain. The dear | will be valuable to you. The island is 
old room was full of sadly sweet asso- | lovely, the climate delicious. You could 
ciations. For the moment she forgot the | not be better off than you will be at Les 
existence of her foe. His cold level tones | Tourelles.” 
recalled her thoughts from the lamented| “I am not going to Jersey, and I am 














past to the bitter present. not going to your intellectual aunt,” said 
“Your mother informs me that you | Vixen resolutely. ' 
wish to leave the Abbey House,” he began,| “I beg your pardon, you are going, and 


“and she has empowered me to arrange a | immediately. Your mother and I have 
suitable home for you elsewhere. I entirely | settled the matter between us. You have 
concur in your opinion that your absence | expressed a wish to leave home, and you 
from Hampshire for the next year or so | will be pleased to go where we think 
si be b tepane, gg oe mgs and | = ne _ — oe to 
others. You and Mr. Vawdrey have con- | pack your trunks. e shall leave here 
trived to get yourselves unpleasantly at ten o’clock in the evening. The boat 
talked about in the neighbourhood. Any | starts from Southampton at midnight.” 
— —_— may possibly be prevented | a felt. ape ae a ~~ 
y your departure. 8 er wish, and it was granted ; no 
“Tt is not on that account I wish to|in the manner she had desired, but per- 
leave home,” said Vixen proudly. “Iam | haps she ought to be grateful for release 
not afraid of scandal. If the people here- | from a home that had become loathsome 
abouts are so wicked that they cannot see | to her, and ought not to take objection 
me riding by the side of an old friend for | to details in the sch<me of herexile. To 
two or three days running without think- | go away, and immediately, was the grand 
| ing evil of him and me, I am sorry for | point. To fly before she saw Rorie again. 
: them, but I certainly should not regulate| “ Heaven knows how weak I — ~ 
my life to please them. The reason I wish | if he were to talk to me again as he ta 
to leave the Abbey House is that I am | last night!” she said to herself. “I might 
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not be able to bear it a second time. Oh, 
Rorie, if you knew what it cost me to 
counsel you wisely, to bid you do your 
duty—when the vision of a happy life 
with you was smiling at me all the time, 
when the warm grasp of your dear hand 
made my heart thrill with joy—what a 
heroine you would think me! And yet 
nobody will ever give me credit for heroism ; 
and I shall be remembered only as a self- 
willed young woman, who was troublesome 
to her relations, and had to be sent away 
from home.” 

She was thinking this while she sat in 


her father’s chair, deliberating upon the | g 


captain’s last speech. She decided pre- 
sently to yield, and obey her mother and 
step-father. After all, what did it matter 
where she went? That scheme of being 
happy in Sweden with Miss McCroke was 
but an idle fancy. In the depths of her 
inner consciousness Violet Tempest knew 
that she could be happy nowhere away 
from Rorie and the Forest. What did it 
matter, then, whether she went to Jersey 
or Kamtchatka, the sandy desert of Gobi 
or the Mountains of the Moon? In either 
case exile meant moral death, the complete 
renunciation of all that had been sweet 
and precious in her uneventful young life. 

“T suppose I may take my dog with 
me?” she asked, after a long pause, 
during which she had wavered between 
submission and revolt, “and my maid ?” 

“I see no objection to your taking your 
dog; though I doubt whether my aunt 
will care to have a dog of that size prowling 
about her house. He can have a kennel 
somewhere, I daresay. You must learn 
to do without a maid. Feminine helpless- 
ness is going out of fashion; and one 
would expect an Amazon like you to be 
independent of lady’s-maids and milliners.” 

“Why don’t you state the case in plain 
English ?” cried Vixen scornfully. “If 
I took Phabe with me she would cost 
money. There would be her wages and 
maintenance to be provided. If I leave 
her behind, you can dismiss her. You 
have a fancy for dismissing old servants.” 

“Had not you better see to the pack- 
ing of your trunks?” asked Captain 
Winstanley, ignoring this shaft. 

“What is to become of my horse P” 

“T think you must resign yourself to 
leave him to fate and me,” replied the 
captain coolly; “my aunt may submit to 
the infliction of your dog, but that she 
should tolerate a young lady's roaming 
about the island on a thoroughbred horse 








would be rather too much to expect from 
her old-fashioned notions of propriety.” 

“ Besides, even Arion would cost some- 
thing to keep,” retorted Vixen, “and 
strict economy is the rule of your life. If 
you sell him—and, of course, you will do 
so—please let Lord Mallow have the re- 
fusal of him. I think he would buy him, 
and treat him kindly, for my sake.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather Mr. Vawdrey 
had him ?” 

“Yes, if I were free to give him away ; 
but I suppose you would deny my right 
of property even in the horse my father 
ave me.” 

“Well, as the horse was not specified in 
your father’s will, and as all his horses and 
carriages were left to your mother, I think 
there cannot be any doubt that Arion is 
my wife’s property.” 

“Why not say your property? Why 
give unnatural prominence to a cipher P 
Do you think I hold my poor mother to 
blame for any wrong that is done to me, 
or to others, in this house? No, Captain 
Winstanley, I have no resentment against 
my mother. She is a blameless nullity, 
dressed in the latest fashion.” 

“Go and pack your boxes!” cried the 
captain angrily. ‘“ Do you want to raise 
the devil that was raised last night P Do 
you want another conflagration? It 
might be a worse one this time. I have 
had a night of fever and unrest.” 

“Am I to blame for that ?” 

“Yes—you beautiful fary. It was your 
image that kept me awake. I shall sleep 
sounder when you are ont of this house.” 

“T shall be ready to start at ten o’clock,” 
said Vixen, in a business-like tone which 
curiously contrasted with this gust of 
passion on the part of her foe, and humili- 
ated him tothe dust. He loathed himself 
for having let her see her power to hurt 
him. 

She left him, and went straight upstairs 
to her room, and gave Phosbe directions 
about the packing of her portmanteaux, 
with nomore outward semblance of emotion 
than she might have shown had she been 
starting on a round of pleasant visits 
under the happiest circumstances. The 
faithful Phoobe began to cry when she 
heard that Miss Tempest was going away 
for a long time, and that she was not to 
go with her; and poor Vixen had to con- 
sole her maid instead of brooding upon 
her own griefs. 

“ Never mind, Phoebe,” she said; “it is 
as hard for me to lose you as it is for you 
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to lose me. I shall never forget what a 
devoted little thing you have been, and all 
the muddy habits you have brushed with- 
outa murmur. A few years hence I shall 
be my own mistress, and have plenty of 
money, and then, wherever I may be, you 
shall come to me. If you are married you 
shall be my housekeeper, and your husband 
shall be my butler, and your children shall 
run wild about the place, and be made as 
much of as the litter of young foxes Bates 
reared in a corner of the stable-yard, when 
Mr. Vawdrey was at Eton.” 

“Oh, miss, I don’t want no husband nor 
no children; I only want you for my 
missus. And when you come of age, will 
you live here, miss ?” 

“No, Phebe. The Abbey House will 
belong to mamma all her life. Poor 
mamma! may it be long before the dear 
old house comes to me. But when I am 
of age and my own mistress I shall find a 
place somewhere in the Forest, you may 
be sure of that, Phoobe.” 

Phoebe dried her honest tears, and 
made haste with the packing, believing 
that Miss Tempest was leaving home for 
her own pleasure, and that she, Pheebe, 
was the only victim of adverse fate. 

The day wore on quickly, though it was 
laden with sorrow. Vixen had a great 
deal to do in her den ; papers to look over, 
old letters, pen-and-ink sketches, and 
scribblings of all kinds to destroy, books 
and photographs to pack. There were 
certain things she could not leave behind 
her. Then there was a melancholy hour 
to spend in the stable, feeding, caressing, 
and weeping over Arion, who snorted his 
tenderest snorts, and licked her hands with 
abject devotion—almost as if he knew 
they were going to part, Vixen thought. 

Last of all came the parting with her 
mother. Vixen had postponed this with 
an aching dread of a scene, in which she 
might perchance lose her temper, and be 
betrayed into bitter utterances that she 
would afterwards repent with useless tears. 
She had spoken the truth to her step-father 
when she told him that she held her 
mother blameless; yet the fact that she 
had but the smallest share in that mother’s 
heart was cruelly patent to her. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the after- 
noon when Pauline came to Violet’s room 
with a message from Mrs. Winstanley. 
She had been very ill all the morning, 
Pauline informed Miss Tempest, suffering 
severely from nervous headache, and 

obliged to lie ina darkened room. Even 





now she was barely equal to seeing any- 
one. 

“Then she had better not see me,” said 
Vixen icily; “ I can write her a little note 
to say good-bye. Perhaps it would be 
just as well. Tell mamma that I will 
write, Pauline.” 

Pauline departed with this message, and 
returned in five minutes with a distressed 
visage. 

“Oh, miss!” she exclaimed, “ your 
message quite upset your poor mamma. 
She said, ‘ How could she ?’ and began to 
get almost hysterical. And those hysterical 
fits end in such fearful headaches.” 

“*T will come at once,” said Vixen. 

Mrs. Winstanley was lying on a sofa 
near an open window, the Spanish blinds 
lowered to exclude the afternoon sunshine, 
the perfume of the gardens floating in 
upon the soft summer air. A tiny teapot 
and cup and saucer on a Japanese tray 
showed that the invalid had been luxuria- 
ting in her favourite stimulant. There 
were vases of flowers about the room, and 
an all-pervading perfume and coolness—a 
charm half sensuous, half ssthetic. 

‘Violet, how could you send me such a 
message ?” remonstrated the invalid fret- 
fully.. 

“ Dear mamma, Idid not want to trouble 
you. I know how you shrink from all 
painful things; and you and I could hardly 
part without pain, as we are parting to-day. 
Would it not have been better to avoid 
any farewell ?” 

“Tf you had any natural affection, you 
would never have suggested such a thing.” 

“Then perhaps I have never had any 
natural affection,” answered Vixen, with 
subdued bitterness; “or only so small a 
stock that it ran out early in my life, and 
left me cold and hard and unloving. I 
am sorry we are parting like this, mamma. 
I am still more sorry that you could not 
spare me a little of the regard which you 
have bestowed so lavishly upon a stranger.” 

“Violet, how can you?” sobbed her 
mother. ‘To accuse me of withholding 
my affection from you, when I have taken 
such pains with you from your very 
cradle! Iam sure your frocks, from the 
day you were short-coated, were my con- 
stant care; and when you grew a big, 
lanky girl, who would have looked odious 
in commonplace clothes, it was my delight 
to invent picturesque and becoming cos- 
tumes for you. I havespent hours poring 
over books of prints, and I have let you 
wear some of my most valuable lace. And 
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as for indulgence of your whims! Pray 
when have I ever thwarted you in any- 
thing P” 

“Forgive me, mamma!” cried Vixen 
penitently. She divined dimly—even in 
the midst of that flood of bitter feeling 
in which her young soul was overwhelmed 
—that Mrs. Winstanley had been a good 
mother, according to her lights. ‘“ Pray 
forgive me! You have been good and 
kind and indulgent, and we should have 
gone on happily together to the end of the 
chapter, if fate had been kinder.” 

“Tt’s no use your talking of fate in 
that way, Violet,” retorted her mother 
captiously. ‘I know you mean Conrad.” 

“Perhaps I do, mamma; but don’t let 
us talk of him any more. We should 
never agree about him. You and he can 
be quite happy when I am gone. Poor, 
dear, trusting, innocent-minded mamma!” 
cried Vixen, kneeling by her mother’s 
chair and putting her arms round her ever 
so tenderly. ‘May your path of life be 
smooth and strewn with flowers when I 
am gone. If Captain Winstanley does 





She dried her tears slowly, and was not 


easily comforted. It seemed as if that 
speech of Violet’s had touched a spring 
that opened a fountain of grief. 

“This means that mamma is not happy 
with her second husband, in spite of her 
praises of him,” thought Vixen. 

She remained kneeling by her mother’s 
side, comforting her as best she could, 
until Mrs. Winstanley had recovered from 
the wound her daughter’s heedless words 
had inflicted, and then Violet began to 
say good-bye. 

‘** You will write to me sometimes, won’t 
you, mamma, and tell me how the dear old 
place is going on, and about the old people 
who die, and the young people who get 
married, and the babies that are born ? You 
will write often, won’t you, mamma?” 

“ Yes, dear, as often as my strength will 
allow.” 

“You might even get Pauline to write 
to me sometimes, to tell me how you are 
and what you are doing; that would be 
better than nothing.” 

‘Pauline shall write when I am not 





not always treat you kindly, he will be a 
greater scoundrel than I think him. But | 
he has always been kind to you, has he| 
not, mamma? You are not hiding any | 
sorrow of yours from me?” asked Vixen, | 
fixing her great brown eyes on her mother’s | 
face with earnest enquiry. She had 
assumed the maternal part. She seemed 
an anxious mother questioning her 
daughter. 

“ Kind to me?” echoed Mrs. Winstanley. 
“He has been all goodness. We have 
never had a difference of opinion since we 
were married.” 

“No, mamma, because you always defer 
to his opinion.” 

“Ts not that my duty, when I know how 
clever and far-seeing he is?” 

“Frankly, dear mother, are you as 
happy with this new husband of yours— 
so wise and far-seeing, and determined to 
have his own way in everything—as you 
were with my dear, indulgent, easy-tem- 
pered father ?” 

Pamela Winstanley burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“ How can you be so cruel?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Who can give back the past, 
or the freshness and brightness of one’s 
youth? Of course I was happier with 
your dear father than I can ever be again. 
It is not in nature that it should be other- 
wise. How could you be so heartless as 





to ask me such a question ?” 


equal to holding a pen,” sighed Mrs. 
Winstanley. 

* And, dear mamma, if you can prevent 
it, don’t let any more of the old servants 
be sent away. If they drop off one by one 
home will seem like a strange place at last. 
Remember how they loved my dear father, 
how faithful they have been to us. They 
are like our own flesh and blood.” 

*‘T should never willingly part with ser- 
vants who know my ways, Violet. But as 
to Bates’s dismissal—there are some things 
I had rather not discuss with you—I am 
sure that Conrad acted for the best, and 
from the highest motives.” 

** Do you know anything about this place 
to which I am going, mamma?” asked 
Vixen, letting her mother’s last speech 
pass without comment; “or the lady who 
is to be my duenna ?” 

“Your future has been fully discussed 
between Conrad and me, Violet. He tells 
me that the old Jersey manor-house—Les 
Tourelles, it is called—is a delightful place, 
one of the oldest seats in Jersey; and Miss 
Skipwith, to whom it belongs, is a well- 
informed, conscientious old lady—very’ 
religious, I believe, so you will have to 
guard against your sad habit of speaking 
lightly about sacred things, my dear 
Violet.” 

“Do you intend me to live there for 
ever, mamma ?” 


“For ever! What a foolish question. 
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In six years you will be of age, and your 
own mistress.” 

“ Six years—six years in a Jersey manor- 
house, with a pious old lady. Don’t you 
think that would seem very much like for 
ever, mamma ?” asked Vixen gravely. 

“ My dear Violet, neither Conrad nor I 
want to banish you from your natural 
home. We only want you to learn wisdom. 
When Mr. Vawdrey is married, and when 
you have learnt to think more kindly of my 
dear husband * 

“ That last change will never happen to 
me, mamma. No, mamma; we had better 
say good-bye without any forecast of the 
future. Let us forget all that is sad in our 
parting, and think we are only going to 
part for a little while.” 

Many a time in after days did Violet 
Tempest remember those last serious words 
of hers. The rest of her conversation 
with her mother was about trifles—the 
trunks and bonnet-boxes she was to carry 
with her, the dresses she was to wear. 

“Of course in a retired old house in 
Jersey, with an elderly maiden lady, you 
will not see much society,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley; “but Miss Skipwith must know 
people—no doubt the best people in the 
island—and I should not like you to be 
shabby. Are you really positive that you 
have dresses enough to carry you over 
next winter ?” } 

This last question was asked with deepest 
solemnity. 

“More than enough, mamma.” 

“And do you think your last winter's 
jacket will do?” 

“ Excellently.” 

“I’m very glad of that,” said her mother, 
with a sigh of relief, “ for I have an awful 
bill of Theodore’s hanging over my head. 
I have been paying her sums on account 
ever since your poor papa’s death; and 
you know that is never quite satisfactory. 
All that one has paid hardly seems to 
make any difference in the amount due at 
the end.” 

“Don’t worry yourself about your bill, 
mamma. Let it stand over till I come of 
age, and then I can help you to pay it.” 

“You are very generous, dear; but 
Theodore would not wait so long, even for 
me. Be sure you take plenty of wraps 
for the steamer. Summer nights are often 
chilly.” 

Vixen thought of last night, and the 
long ride through the pine wood, the soft 
scented air, the young moon shining down 
at her, and Rorie by her side. Ab, when 





| more pleasantly without me. 





should she ever know such a summer night 
as that again ? 

“Sit down in this chair by me, and 
have a cup of tea, dear,” said Mrs. Win.- 
stanley, growing more affectionate as the 
hour of parting drew nearer. “ Let us 
have kettledrum together for the last time, 
till you come back to us.” 

“For the last time, mamma!” echoed 
Violet sadly. 

She could not imagine any possible 
phase of circumstances that would favour 
her return. Could she come back to see 
Roderick Vawdrey happy with his wife ? 
Assuredly not. Could she school herself 
to endure life under the roof that sheltered 
Conrad Winstanley? A thousand times 
no. Coming home was something to be 
dreamt about; but it was a dream that 
never could be realised. She must make 
herself a new life, somehow, among new 
people. The old life died to-day. 

She sat and sipped her tea, and listened 
while her mother talked cheerfully of the 
future, and even pretended to agree; but 
her heart was heavy as lead. 

An hour was dawdled away thus, and 
then, when Mrs. Winstanley began to 
think about dressing for dinner, Vixen 
went off to finish her packing. She 
excused herself from going down to dinner 
on the plea of having so much to do. 

“You could send me up something, 
please, mamma,” she said. “I am sure 
you and Captain Winstanley will dine 
I shall see 
you for a minute in the hall, before I start.” 

“You must do as you please, dear,” 
replied her mother. “I hardly feel equal 
to going down to dinner myself; but it 
would not be fair to let Conrad eat a 
second meal in solitude, especially when 
we are to be parted for two or three days, 
and he is going across the sea. I shall not 
have a minute’s rest to-night, thinking of 
you both.” —~ 

“Sleep happily, dear mother, and leave 
us to Providence. The voyage cannot be 
perilous in such weather as this,” said 
Vixen, with assumed cheerfulness. 





HOW SURNAMES GROW. 

Tue thought crosses one’s mind occasion- 
ally whether the names of men and women, 
the designations usually known as “sur- 
names,” become what they are by a process 
of natural growth, by a definite system of 
invention, by freaks of individual fancy, 
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or by mere accident ; or whether all these 
modes of origin are to be met with in 
different instances. Certain it is that the 
names themselves are often remarkable, 
and even extravagant. The punster, the 
conundrum -maker, the epigrammatist, 
would be bereft of much of their working 
material if surnames were less strange 
than they are; even the epitaph composer 
would occasionally feel the loss. 

The proneness to construct a surname 
which would denote some (at any rate) 
of the personal characteristics of the in- 
dividual to whom it was first applied, is 
plainly observable in names ending in the 
syllable “man.” They may in many cases 
have been invented by the persons them- 
selves ; but the majority had evidently some 
other origin, expressive of admiration, of 
ridicule, or of plain matter-of-fact: the 
initial syllable or syllables serving as an 
adjective to define what sort of “ man”? is 
under consideration. If size of person were 
the characteristic held in view when the 
naming process took place, we find as 
examples Ampleman, Flatman, Highman, 
Longman, Smallman, Weightman. If 
complexion or colour, Blackman, Bright- 
man, Greenman, Redman, Whiteman. 
If terms of approval touching per- 
sonal appearance or qualities, Dearman, 
Freeman, Gladman, Godman, Goodman, 
Hardyman, Honeyman, Ladyman, Merry- 
map, Strongman, Sweetman, Tidyman, 
Truman, Wiseman. If expressive rather of 
disapproval than approval, Ailman, Assman, 
Badman, Bentman, Blankman, Chillman, 
Coldman, Deadman, Fearman, Flashman, 
Gooseman, Hardman, Killman, Proudman, 
Sickman, Slewman, Slowman, Wildman. 
If the occupation or avocation of the in- 
dividual were the point chiefly held in view, 
it supplies us with a formidable number 
of examples, such as Aleman, Axman, 
Backerman (Baker), Batman, Bellman, 
Billman, Boatman, Bootman, Cashman, 
Callman, Cheeseman, Coalman, Dayman, 
Ferryman, Fleshman (Butcher), Footman, 
Fryman, Goatman, Goldman. Nor would 
the second portion of the alphabet of 
initials be less prolific in illustrative ex- 
amples—Herdsman, Horseman, Houseman, 
Lawman, Nutman, Packman, Sandman, 
Seedsman, Studman, Styman, Tollman, 
Trotman, Watchman, Waterman, Way- 
man, Woodman, Yeoman. 

Other examples do not lend themselves 
so easily to classification or grouping: 
Ambleman, Batterman, Cherryman, Chess- 
man, Chipman, Farman, Fortyman, 











Human, Kinsman, Maidman, Notman, 
Otherman, Pennyman, Sayman, Stainman, 
Twentyman. Who originated Twentyman 
and Fortyman; and why; and what do 
such appellations mean ? 

The Registrar-General, in his tabulation 
of births, marriages, and deaths, encounters 
surnames so extraordinary that one is sorely 
puzzled to account for their origination. 
On two or three occasions he has caused 
his records to be overhauled by members 
of his staff, with the view of transcribing 
from them examples of odd, strange, 
quaint, or outrageous surnames; and Dr. 
Charnook has since added specimens from 
other sources. 

If, at one moment, we are struck with 
the seriousness of such surnames as 
Christ, Incarnation, Apostle, Crucifix, 
Jerusalem, Pharaoh, risibility is aroused 
in the next by such names as Wulgar, 
Winegar, Fippenny, Onions, Gollop, 
Bowels, Bottles, Areskin, Boils, Bull- 
winkle, Bugg, Lightning, Muchmore, 
Pussy, Gotobed, Tentimes, Zigzag, Fair- 
foul, Bogy, Brains, Dallhumphrey, 
Collarbone, Drinkdregs, Bultitude, White- 
monastery, Winfarthing, Potiphar, Thou- 
sandpound, Bedbug, Maggot. 

As may well be surmised, peculiarities 
of person supply an almost endless fund 
of surnames: Allbones, Blackmonster, 
Handsomebody, Waddle, Pettibones, Small- 
bones, Barebones, Baldhead, Kneebone, 
Awkward, Hogsmouth, Heavysides, Heavy- 
eye, Noodle, Bunion, Yalowhair, Cock- a 
eye, Chataway, Crackbone, Narrowcoat, 
Blackamore, Dandy. In vain should we 
try to trace to their individual origin such 
strange surnames as Odium, Bosh, Cut- 
mutton, Argument, Bad, Brittle, Weather- 
wax, Ticklepenny, Downwards, Inwards, 
Decent, Boobbyer, Strawmat, Ashkettle, 
Devil. 

In many countries surnames have grown 
out of personal names, baptismal or other- 
wise, in a manner that can be pretty clearly 
traced. If John’s son be George, then 
John the son of George becomes a distinct 
name, cumbrous when thus expressed, but 
succinct and compact in many languages. 
For instances of analogous character, in 
Russian we find Witz or Witch, or Vitch or 
Vich, meaning “son of ””—suchas Czarevitch 
and Paskievitch; in Polish, Skior Sky—such 
as Petrovski and Sobieski; in Highland 
Scotch, Mac; in Irish both Mac and O’'— 
the latter implying descendant generally, 
rather than merely son; in English, Son, 
melted down as the final syllable of a 
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word; the “son of John” becomes “ John’s 
son,” and then “ Johnson;” the “son of 
William,” in like manner, becomes 
“ William’s son,” and then “ William- 
son.” Lastly, in Welsh, Ap, by which 
“Morgan Ap Shenkin” comes to mean 
Morgan the son of Shenkin. 

We have said that Mac, in Scotch, im- 
plies “son of,” but the point here more 
particularly dwelt upon is that this 
Mac becomes a surname when combined 
with the clan or family name— i.e. 
MacDougal, McDougal, or M’Dongal, 
becomes Macdougal, and so on. Some- 
thing nearly, though not exactly, equiva- 
lent to this occurs in Irish surnames, 
many of which run in couplets—such as 
Connell and O’Connell, Connor and O’Con- 
nor, Donovan and O’Donovan, Ferrall and 
O'Ferrall, Flanaganand O’Flanagan, Leary 
and O'Leary, Shea and O’Shea, Meagher 
and O'Meagher, Sullivan and O’Sallivan. 
Thus the name of the father, Connor, and 
the name of the son, O’Connor or Connor’s 
son, become by degrees recognised as two 
distinct surnames. 

Bat the Welsh afford more curious ex- 
amples of the growth of surnames than 
any of the other nationalities of the United 
Kingdom. As already implied, John, 
Thomas, William, Richard, Robert, &c., 
being abundantly used as Christian names, 
if the son of any one of them be called ap 
John, or the son of John, or John’s son, a 
natural process soon melts it down to 
Johnson and to Jones; and so in other 
instances. Moreover, a similar clipping 
gives origin to Williams, Richards, Roberts, 
Davis, Lewis, and the like. There is from 
these causes, comparatively to the small 
total number of inhabitants in Wales, a 
peculiarly large percentage of each par- 
ticular surname, because the surnames 
themselves are limited in variety. True, 
some of the forms are disguised by dif- 
ference of spelling; such as Powell for Ap 
Howel, Price for Ap Rhys, Pritchard for 
Ap Richard, and the like; but this does 
not affect the truth of the statement that 
Welsh surnames are few in kind, with a 
necessarily large number of each kind. 

Jones, John’s son, is by far the most 
prevalent of these names. At one time 
there were thirty-six John Joneses in 
one Welsh militia regiment. Taking 
England and Wales together Smith ont- 
numbers all other surnames, but Jones 
comes next, notwithstanding the formid- 
able claim of Brown. Williams, which 
stands next to Jones in Welsh frequency 








of usage, is, in England and Wales com- 
bined, more prevalent than either Brown 
or Robinson. 

If postal arrangements are satisfactory 
in the Principality it reflects some credit 
on the authorities, for the difficulties are 
many. At one time the whole of the in- 
habitants of a large village, except three 
persons, bore the surname of Williams. 
How on earth could a letter stand a fair 
chance of reaching the proper addressee ? 
The difficulty was lessened by the fact that 
letter-writing was not much in vogue at 
that time and in that spot. But we might 
put this particular aspect of the subject to 
a practical test in our own day, and in 
a town which assumes no small degree 
of importance in summer and autumn. 
Aberystwith has a Marine Parade, much 
frequented by holiday folks and tourist 
families. Suppose a letter to be addressed 
to “Mrs. Jones, lodging-house keeper, 
Marine Parade, Aberystwith,” would it 
reach the proper person ? Consult a direc- 
tory of that pleasant west-Welsh watering- 
place, and you will find that there are 
several worthy dames, each of whom is 
entitled to be called Mary Jones, lodging- 
house keeper, Marine Parade; while 
Sophia Jones, Martha Jones, Margaret 
Jones, Kate Jones, Louisa Jones, Elizabeth 
Jones, all help to swell the number of 
Joneses who let lodgings to visitors at 
the Marine Parade in the same identical 
row of houses. 

The Welsh ‘‘ap,” we have said, was for- 
merly used with remarkable frequency, in 
days when surnames can scarcely be said 
to have existed in that country. It was 
necessary to mention not only the name 
of a man’s father, but the name of his 
father, and so on. There ought not, 
if parochial records are properly kept, to 
be any doubt concerning the full and 
proper name of a particular parish; there- 
fore we will infer the correctness of a 
statement to the effect that a church at or 
near Llangollen is dedicated to St. Collen 
ap-Gwynnawg ap-Clyndawg ap-Cowrda 
ap-Caradoc Friechpas ap-Lynnmerim ap- 
Erion Irth ap-Cunedda Wledig. Judging 
from the number of aps, St. Collen must 
have been grandson to Cunedda Wledig’s 
great grandson’s grandson. 

The whimsical effect of this accumula- 
tion of aps has given rise to stories which 
may or may not be true, but which are at 
any rate illustrative of a possibility. In 
the old play of Sir John Oldcastle, first 
printed in 1600, a judge is represented 
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as asking what bail or surety was forth- 
coming at a particular trial? He was 
informed that the bail tendered would be 
the accused person’s cousin, Rhys ap-Evan 
ap-Morris ap-Morgan ap-Llewellyn ap- 
Madoc ap-Meredith ap-Griffith ap-Davies 
ap-Owen ap-Shenkin Jones. “Any two 
of them will do,” said the judge.” “ Please 
you, they are only one altogether.” Mr. 
Lower, while making researches into the 
history of surnames, was told the follow- 
ing story by a Welshman. An English- 
man, riding one dark night among the 
mountains, heard a cry of distress pro- 
ceeding, apparently, from a man who had 
become stuck in a bog or morass at some 
little distance from the highway. On 
listening more attentively, he heard the 
words: “Help, master, help!” in a voice 
unmistakably Cambrian. “ Help? well, who 
are you?” “ Jenkins ap-Griffith ap-Robin 
ap-William ap-Rhys ap-Evan,” was the 
reply. “ Lazy fellows that you are, to be 
rolling in that hole, half-a-dozen of you! 
Why, in the name of common-sense, don’t 
you help one another out ?” 

Besides the derivation of surnames from 
Christian or baptismal names, worked out 
in the various forms and modes we have 
described, there is a large group arising 
from local associations with the country of 
birth or of residence. Such as Ireland, 
France, Gascoigne, Scott, England; or the 
town of hirth, exemplified in Rochester, 
Middleton, Bolton, Bury, Windsor; or 
such names of counties as Durham, Kent, 
Cornwall, Lincoln, Bedford ; while a large 
supply is obtained from such topographical 
distinctions as Hill, Forest, Wood, Sin 
Dale, Vale, Gore, Lynch, Foss, Fenn, 
Marsh, Peat, Slade, Pond, River, Mead, 
Dyke, Lake, Mountain, Hill, Down, Combe. 

Much more extensive are the derivations 
from the numerous occupations and pur- 
suits of men. John the smith and James 
the weaver readily became abbreviated to 
John Smith and James Weaver; such a 
designation at once includes baptismal 
name and surname. It would not be 
difficult in this way to make up a couple 
of hundred surnames of the kind exem- 
plified by Carpenter, Glover, Butcher, 
Baker, Farmer, Cartwright, Wheelwright, 
Wainwright, Slater, Tyler, Saddler, Salter, 
Spicer, Brazier, Wheeler, Farrier, Draper, 
Mercer. Smith—the all-pervading Smith 
—gives rise to a distinct group of its own, 
according to the kind of smith’s work de- 
noted: Brownsmith, Nasmyth (nailsmith), 
Spearsmith, Shoesmith, Shearsmith, Gold- 





smith, Arrowsmith. Dignities, offices, and 
functions, as well as handicraft employ- 
ments, are very prolific in this direction 
witness such surnames as King, Prince, 
Princess, Duke, Marquis, Earl, Lord, 
Baron or Barron, Count, Chevalier, Knight, 
Squire, Gentleman; and such as Pope, 
Pontifex, Bishop, Priest, Deacon, Dean, 
Abbot, Prior, Monk, Nun or Nunn, Clerk, 
Chaplain or Chaplin, Parsons; and such 
as Mayor, Alderman, Burgess, Chamberlain, 
Constable, Serjeant, Warden, Steward, 
Marshall, Provost, Proctor. 

Personal and moral qualities, good and 
bad, we have already mentioned as being 
denoted among surnames; but the point 
here held in view is that the quality or 
attribute, as possessed by some one in- 
dividual among many, was the special 
cause of the naming process. Is it the 
colour or complexion? We have Fair, 
Ruddiman, &c. Or the colour of the hair ? 
Blacklock, Redhead. Or tke form of the 
head ? Broadhead, Greathead. Or the 
stature? Long, Short, Small. Moral 
qualities areshownin Merry, Wild, Coward, 
Thoroughgood, and the like. Domestic 
relationship gives us Brother, Cousin, 
Bachelor, Lover, Bride, Husband, Young- 
husband, Baby. In this matter a queer 
incongruity sometimes arises when the 
person isa female. ‘“ Died, Miss Bridget 
Younghusband ;” “ Birth, Mrs. Batchelor 
of a son.” 

Periods of time, such as Spring, March, 
May, Early, Quarterly, occur in our 
researches. It is not surprising that 
we find virtues and abstract ideas, such 
as Hope, Joy, Pride, Love, Wisdom. 
Terms of contempt or censure are natu- 
rally exemplified in Lawless, Scamp, and 
Hussey. Oaths and exclamations, such 
as Godhelp, Truly, Fadge, Heigho, are 
not wanting. Natural objects, including 
the names of multitudes of quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, vegetables, 
flowers, fruits, and minerals—all have been 
concerned in the origination of surnames, 
and all supply testimony to the fact that 
every or nearly every such name had a 
definite meaning at the outset. Almost 
endless is the variety ; nevertheless, order 
runs through the apparent chaos. 

It has been justly remarked that a good 
list of surnames would enable persons 
whose names are unpalatable to themselves 
or to others to discover their proper ortho- 
graphy, instead of abandoning them and 
making a new selection. Then it would 
be found that Buggin and Simper can be | 
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traced back to Bacon and St. Pierre; 
Death and Diaper to D'Aith and D’Ypres. 
A tendency exists to assign a meaning 
to a name apparently without one by 
modifying the orthography in a hap- 
hazard sort of way. Pettycot becomes 
Petticoat; Eyville, Evil; Frisk, Freak; 
Lepard, Leopard ; Sigar, Segar; Bradford, 
Broadfoot. Informertimes Botl and Brandi 
were changed by some of the persons so 
named to Bottle and Brandy, in ignorance 
of the fact that bot] was Anglo-Saxon for an 
abode or dwelling-place, while brandi was 
a Scandinavian name foraskilled horseman. 

After making all necessary allowances 
for odd whims and strange vagaries, mere 
oddity and mere accident, there must 
nevertheless be, if we take the trouble to 
ferret it out, something like a system in 
the formation of the thousands of surnames 
known to directory compilers and registrars 
of births and deaths. This fact has been 
pretty fully illustrated in the foregoing 
paragraphs, but Mr. Lower states it more 
distinctly: ‘All names were originally 
significant; although in the course of ages 
the meaning of most of them may have 
lapsed from the memory of mankind. It 
is most unphilosophical to arrive at the 
opposite conclusion. Invention without 
motives and without principles isas difficult 
in relation to this subject as to any other. 
If the names of common objects were not 
dictated by mere caprice, how can we 
imagine that those of persons and of places 
had so vague a beginning? Let anyone 
call to remembrance the names of his 
nearest friends and neighbours, and he will 
immediately recognise in them an identity 
with names of the most familiar objects, 
epithets, localities, &c. He will thenscarcely 
allow his mind to doubt that these, in their 
primitive application to persons, bad some 
connection with those objects, epithets, and 
localities respectively ; and if he thinks 
wisely, he will hardly reject as destitute of 
service or meaning the still larger number 
of personal appellations which convey no 
distinct idea to his mind.” 

Dr. Charnock, in his Etymology of 
Curious Surnames, has made a whimsical 
attempt to show how numerous are the 
verbal elements or materials of the English 
language which have been brought into 
requisition to denote names of persons. 
We have shown how varied are the sources 
whence these names have derived; and 
Dr. Charnock shows that whole sentences 
may be constructed with them, with the 
addition of a very few short words, such as 








“a,” “the,” “and,” &. He makes up a 
queer story, a kind of autobiography, sup- 
posed to be written by a man not quite on 
the proper level in his orthography. The 
wrong spelling in many instances we are 
called upon to attribute to the autobiogra- 
pher himself; but this does not militate 
against the fact that the words so spelt are 
really surnames. Any reader could work on 
the same lines as Dr. Charnock to a greater 
or less extent: the main or only point to 
bear in mind being that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all the words are veritable sur- 
names. The possibility of making up such 
a story shows how surnames grow. 





UNSPOKEN. 
I may not keep thee, dear. I long have known 
An hour must come for farewell look and sigh ; 
An hour wherein love-blossoms that have blown 
Around our path, like sammer flowers must die. 
And I have communed with my wakeful heart, 
And thought of all that I would say to thee, 
Ere hand and lip from hand and lip should part, 
And oceans roll between my love and me. 
But as we stand upon the moor to-day, 
The gorse and purple heather at our feet, 
I have no spirit left in me to say 
The words I meant to be so strong aad sweet ; 
No eloguence to help me at my need, 
No words of fire to thrill my last ‘‘ God speed!’’ 


Yet standing thus beneath September’s sky, 
With solitude around us, God above, 

We feel, with precious moments fleeting by, 
That silent farewell better suiteth love. 

No honeyed phrase can ease the cruel smart 
Felt with the stroke fate dealeth us to-day. 
I read each longing of thy tender heart, 
Thou knowest all I would, but cannot say. 
I do not bind thee by a parting vow, 

Thou speakest not of faithfulness to me; 

It is enough to be together now, 

Ere yet between us rolls the mighty sea. 
Silent, alone, among the moorland flowers, 
Passeth the last of all our happy hours! 





“OLD DRURY.” 





Ear.y in the seventeenth century there 
stood a theatre on the eastern side of Drury 
Lane, between Pitt Place, formerly known 
as Cockpit Alley, and Orange Court. The 
neighbourhood was then open and airy 
enough ; at the back of the theatre a grass 
field was to be found; in front, westward 
to St. Martin’s Church, very few houses 
had yet been erected. The playhouse was 
known indifferently as the Phoenix, be- 
cause of the signboard it exhibited, or the 
Cockpit, in relation to the purposes it had 
originally served. The fighting of cocks, 
was an admired spectacle and entertain- 
ment in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and, 
indeed, long afterwards. And between 
cockpits and theatres some resemblance 
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existed. The chorus to Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fifth demands : 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 


Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 


A cockpit was readily convertible into a 
theatre by cutting off a segment of the 
circle, and raising upon it a platform or 
stage for histrionic uses. 

The Cockpit Theatre, it seems, gave 
much offence to well-conducted citizens. 
It was a scandalous and profligate esta- 
blishment. On March 4th, 1617, Shrove 
Tuesday, when the London apprentices 
claimed and exercised a special right to be 
active and mischievous in the cause of 
morality, there assembled a mob of dis- 
orderly persons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
who presently attacked and sacked the 
Drury Lane playhouse, destroying the 
decorations, rending the costumes, and 
burning the players’ books. It may be 
that the public in this way demonstrated 
their opinion that cock-fighting was pre- 
ferable to the drama. 

The theatre was soon open again, how- 
ever, the Privy Council by letter enjoining 
the Lord Mayor, lest “the example of so 
foul and insolent a disorder might prove of 
dangerous consequence if this should es- 
cape without sharp punishment of the prin- 
cipal offenders,” to hold a special sessions 
of Oyer and Terminer, and to proceed with 
severity against the rioters and the “great 
multitude of vagrant rogues” who had 
assisted them. In 1623 the parish books 
showed that the “plaiers of the Cockpitt 
Plaiechouse” subscribed twenty pounds 
towards the rebuilding of St. Giles’s 
church. From other entries it appeared 
that the theatre was first assessed éight 
pounds fourteen shillings and five pence, 
upon this account as the Phcenix; and 
afterwards, under its old title of the Cockpit, 
in a further sum of ten pounds seven 
shillings. The actors at this theatre were 
called the Queen’s Servants until the death 
of James the First’s consort in 1619, when 
they became the servants of Princess 
Elizabeth, the Queen of Bohemia. They 
resumed their former title upon the mar- 
riage of Charles the First with Henrietta 
Maria of France in 1625. 

In 1647 the theatres were all closed by 
ordinance of parliament; but in 1658 Sir 
William Davenant was permitted to open 
the Cockpit with an entertainment not 
absolutely dramatic, but of a musical and 
scenic character, intitled The Cruelty of 








the Spaniards in Peru, ‘‘ expressed by in- 
strumental and vocal music and by art of 
perspective in scenes.” In the following 
year, Rhodes, a bookseller, who in times 
past had been wardrobe-keeper and promp- 
ter at the Blackfriars Theatre, obtained 
a license to fit up for acting the house 
then called the Cockpit. According to 
the parish books the new manager was 
subjected for every day’s performance toa 
payment of twopence towards the relief of 
the poor. Among his company were 
Kynaston and Betterton, to become better 
known to fame ata later date. Bat Rhodes 
had to meet the opposition of Herbert, the 
Master of the Revels, and of the rival 
managers, Davenant and Killigrew, who 
presently obtained patents, giving them 
special privileges, from Charles the Second. 
Ultimately the actors collected by Rhodes . 
were joined to Davenant’s company, and 
appeared in the spring of 1662 at a newly 
built theatre in Portugal Row, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. This was the first English 
theatre the king entered after his restora- 
tion ; it was known as the Duke’s Theatre, 
the company having been sworn the Duke 
of York’s servants. Under his patent 
Killigrew built a new playhouse on what 
was known as the Riding Yard, the site of 
the existing Drury Lane, the ground being 
leased of the Earl of Bedford for forty-one 
years at an annual rent of fifty pounds. 
The performers were sworn the king’s 
company ; the performances commenced at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The build- . 
ing, which cost one thousand five hundred 
pounds, a small sum comparatively speak- 
ing, although money was more valuable 
then than now, was one hundred and twelve 
feet in length and fifty-nine in breadth. It 
was opened to the public on April 8th, 
1663. In the previous February Mr. Pepys 
noted in his diary: “1 walked up and down, 
and looked upon the new theatre in Covent 
Garden, which will be very fine.” .This 
playhouse, situated partly in the parish of 
St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, and partly in the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was 
usually called the Theatre Royal simply. 
The first play represented in the first 
Drury Lane Theatre was The Humorous 
Lieutenant of Beaumont and Fletcher, sup- 
ported by the players Wintersel, Hart, Burt, 
Major Mohun, Clan, and Mrs. Marshall. 
The prices at this time were: boxes, four 
shillings; pit, two shillings and sixpence ; 
middle gallery, one shilling and sixpence ; 
upper gallery, one shilling. Pepys, on 
May 8th, 1663, relates his visit to the 
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Theatre Royal “being the second day of 
its being opened.” Perhaps the opening 
on April 8th was only an experiment, and 
the theatre afterwards closed its doors 
again for a month. Pepys describes the 
house as “ made with extraordinary good 
convenience, and yet hath some faults, as 
the narrowness of the passages in and out 
of the pit, and the distances from the stage 
to the boxes, which I am confident cannot 
hear; but for all other things is well ; only, 
above all, the musique being below, and 
most of its sounding under the very stage, 
there is no hearing of the basses at all, nor 
very well of the trebles, which sure must 
be mended. The play was The Humorous 
Lieutenant, a play that has little good in 
it, nor much in the very part which by the 
king’s command Lacy now acts instead of 
Clun. In the dance the tall devil’s action 
was very pretty. The play being done we 
home by water, having been a little shamed 
that my wife and women were in such a 
pickle, all the ladies being finer and better 
dressed in the pit than they used, I think, 
tobe.” But the newtheatre had its discom- 
forts. A year after his first visit Pepys 
records: “To the King’s house and saw 
The Silent Woman . . . . Before the play 
was done it fell such a storm of hayle that 
we in the middle of the pit were fain to 
rise, and all the house in a disorder.” In 
1666 the theatre was closed because of the 
raging of the plague in London. On 
December 7th in that year Pepys stealthily 
entered the house after two acts of the 
play had been performed, and sat with his 
cloak about his face in “ mighty fear ” lest 
he should be seen by anybody. “ This is | 
the first play [The Maid’s Tragedy by | 
Beaumont and Fletcher} I have seen,” 
he writes, “‘in either of the houses since 
before the Great Plague, they having 
acted now about fourteen days publicly.” 
After a performance in the following 
February he records: “And so home 
in the dark over the ruins with a link.” 
The ruins were those of the City after 
the Great Fire. In October, 1667, on 
the occasion of the first performance of 


The roof was still in an imperfect state. 
In July Pepys notes that horses were 
brought upon the stage in a revival of 
Shirley’s old play of Hyde Park. 

In January, 1672, the first Drury Lane 
Theatre was totally destroyed by fire. For 
the benefit of the theatrical sufferers collec- 
tions were made in the churches throughout 
England, probably upon the bidding of a 
royal letter. Boaden quotes the following 
entry from the parish register of Symons- 
bury, in the county of Dorset : “ Ann. 1673, 
April 27th. Collected by brief for the 
Theatre Royal in London, being burnt, 
the sum of two shillings. John Way, 
curate; James Morey and George Seal, 
churchwardens.” 

The proprietors took counsel of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who produced forthwith 
a design for a new theatre. The great 
architect’s plan is said to have combined 
every advantage to both actor and spec- 
tator; it “was deliberately approved and 
adopted by men of the soundest judgment.” 
The king was pleased to sanction the 
handsome simplicity of the building. 
Cibber describes the internal arrangements 
in their original form as perfection. He 
writes, in 1740: “As there are not many 
spectators who may remember what form 
the Drury Lane Theatre stood in about 
forty years ago, before the old patentee 
[Rich |, to make it hold more money, took 
it in his head to alter it, it were but justice 
to lay the original figure which Sir 
Christopher Wren first gave it, and the 
alterations of it now standing, in a fair 
light.” Wren’s stage had been reduced so as 
to enlarge the pit, and a new proscenium, 
with additional boxes, had encroached 
upon the space formerly occupied by two 
sets of sidewings, “ which had then almost 
a double effect in their loftiness and mag- 
nificence.” In the original plan “ the usual 
station of the actors in almost every scene ” 
was some ten feet nearer to the audience 
than in the altered theatre. ‘When the 
actors were in possession of that forwarder 
space to advance upon,” writes Cibber, “the 
voice was then more in the centre of the 





Lord Orrery’s play, The Black Prince, 
produced by the king’s desire, the house 
was so full that, as Pepys relates, “ though | 
we came by two o’clock yet there was no | 
room in the pit, but were forced to} 
go into one of the upper boxes at four 
shillings apiece, which is the first time I | 
ever sat in a box in my life.” In May, | 
1668, there was “a disorder in the pit by | 
its raining in from the cupola at top.” | 


house, so that the most distant ear had 
scarce the least doubt or difficulty in hear- 
ing what fell from the weakest utterance ; 
all objects were thus drawn nearer to the 
senses ; every painted scene was stronger ; 
every grand scene and dance more ex- 
tended; every richor finecoloured habit had 
a more lively lustre; nor was the minutest 
motion of a feature, properly changing with 
the passion or humour it suited, ever lost, 
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as they frequently must be in the obscurity 
of too great a distance, &c.” 

The principal entrance to Wren’s theatre 
was down Playhouse Passage. Over the 
stage was inscribed Vivitur Ingenio. This 
second Drury Lane opened on March 
26th, 1674, with a new prologue by 
Dryden, in which stress was laid upon the 
simplicity of the new building, and sneers 
were pointed at the gaudy decorations 
and scenic splendours and illusions of the 
rival theatre—the Duke of York’s—in 
Dorset Garden : 


A plain-built house, after so long a stay, 

Will send you half unsatisfied away ; 

When, fallen from your expected pomp, you find 

A bare convenience only is designed ; 

You, who each day can theatres behold, 

Like Nero’s palace, shining all with gold, 

Our mean ungilded stage will scorn, we fear, 

And for the homely room disdain the cheer. 
Presently it is hinted that the king favoured 
the simpler decorations of the new theatre : 

Yet if some pride with want may be alloved, 

We in our plainness may be justly proud; 

Our royal master willed it should be so ; 

Whate’er he’s pleased to own can need no show; 

That sacred name gives ornament and grace ; 

And, like his stamp, makes basest metals pass. 


The epilogue discourses of the merits of 
the new theatre arising from its situation : 
Our house relieves the ladies from the frights 
Of ill-paved streets and long dark winter nights ; 
The Flanders horses from a cold bleak road 
Where bears in furs dare scarcely look abroad. 
and satirical allusion is made to the por- 
traits of the poets adorning the Duke’s 
Theatre : 
Though in their house the poets’ heads appear, 
We hope we may presume their wits are here. 
Wren’s Drury Lane endured for nearly 
one hundred and twenty years. Having 
become ruinous and dilapidated, it was at 
last taken down. On June 4th, 1791, 
the playbills announced “ the last time of 
performing in this theatre.” The enter- 
tainment consisted of the comedy of The 
Country Girl, and the farce of No Song 
No Supper. The theatre then was finally 
closed, and its demolition immediately 
commenced. It had undergone consider- 
able alteration subsequent to Cibber’s time. 
Externally it had been new-faced by the 
brothers Adam, under Garrick’s manage- 
ment, which commenced in 1747; and 
increased accommodation had been pro- 
vided for the audience so as to relieve the 
stage of the spectators who formerly 
crowded upon it, to the distress of the 
players and the destruction of scenic effect. 
The enlarged theatre was said to hold 
three hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
“To the last,” writes Boaden, in 1831, 





“for I can bring it very accurately to my 
mind’s eye, it was a plain theatre as to its 
interior. It had the common defect of all 
our theatres except the opera-house: 
namely, that the pit doors of entrance 
were close to the orchestra.” There were 
thus inconvenient currents of cold air 
rushing in each time the doors were opened, 
while much disturbance ensued from the 
late arrival of visitors. Boaden speaks of 
“ fits among the women and fights among 
the men;” audience and actors being 
compelled to suspend operations, and simply 
look on till peace was restored. Over such 
incidents he had seen, he relates, “ the 
solemn countenance of Kemble bent with 
calm attention ; and the assumed sympathy 
of Palmer bow with graceful ambiguity. 
Mrs. Siddons had somewhat more difficulty, 
for she could not be sure always whether 
the disturbance arose from the desire to 
see her or the hysteric results of that 
painful pleasure. Miss Farren on these 
occasions relaxed the lovely smile which 
usually sat upon her features, and looked 
among her fashionable friends for pity 
that she should be so annoyed. Mrs. 
Jordan saw it with the eyes of the cha- 
racter she most commonly performed, and 
at the first symptom of composure below 
started off into the sprightly action and 
the unfailing laugh which she had only 
to will and they obeyed.” 

It was in Wren’s theatre that Garrick, 
on his return from foreign travel, intro- 
duced the French improvement of foot- 
lights : “the trap or floating light in front 
of the stage, screened from the spectators 
and reflected upon the actor,” in lieu of 
the old brass circular chandeliers swinging 
from the proscenium over the heads of the 
performers. In Wren’s theatre Garrick 
amassed a fortune; his successor, Sheridan, 
who became proprietor in 1776, accumnu- 
lated nothing but debt. And “he sealed 
his fate,” as Boaden writes, “ by the en- 
cumbrances which the building of a national 
theatre upon a vast scale necessarily fas- 
tened upon the concern.” 

The third Drury Lane was built by 
Holland, and opened for dramatic exhibi- 
tions on April 2ist, 1794, when, under 
Kemble’s management, Macbeth was pre- 
sented with great improvements in scenery, 
costumes, and effects. Banquo’s ghost was 
not permitted to be visible, and Charles 
Kemble made his first appearance upon 
the London stage. The house held three 
thousand six hundred and eleven persons. 
The receipts, supposing the theatre to be 
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completely filled and no orders admitted, 
were calculated at seven hundred and 
seventy-one pounds. The cost of erec- 
tion was two hundred thousand pounds. 
The building measured, from east to 
west, three hundred and twenty feet ; 
from north to sonth, one hundred and 
fifty-five feet; the height of the roof was 
one hundred and eighteen feet. The space 
within the frame of the proscenium mea- 
sured forty-three feet in width and thirty- 
eight feet in height. John Kemble spokea 
prologue, written by General Fitzpatrick ; 
in the character of Housekeeper to the new 
building, Miss Farren delivered an epilogue 
by George Colman the younger. The 
recent burning of the Opera House had 
much alarmed the public. Miss Farren 
assured the audience that they need not 
fear fire in Drury Lane; there was an 
iron curtain dividing them from the stage, 
so that the scenes only and the actors 
could be burnt—and there was water 
enough to drown them all. As she spoke 
the curtain was raised, and a waterman 
was seen rowing his wherry to and fro in 
a large tank full of water upon the stage. 
Holland’s Drury Lane, or the Apollo 
Drury Lane, as it was called, because of 
a statue of that pagan divinity, ten feet 
high, reared upon the roof and “presiding 
over the ventilator,” did not last long. It 
was totally consumed by fire on the night 
of February 24th, 1809. Fate dealt ironi- 
cally with Holland’s measures of precau- 
tion. The tanks were empty; the iron 
curtain would not descend. It was a 
Friday in Lent, and there had been no 
performance that evening. The leading 
actors and officers of the theatre were 
dining with Mr. Richard Wilson at his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields when news 
came of the fire. All rushed into the square; 
the fire was raging furiously. Peake, 
and Dunn, the treasurer, with Kelly, the 
acting-manager, hurried to the theatre, and 
at the hazard of their lives succeeded in 
saving an iron box containing documents 
of value. Sheridan was in the House of 
Commons, on the occasion of Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s motion as to the conduct of the 
war in Spain. The reflection of the fire 
crimsoned the windows of the Honse. 
Many members climbed to the roof or ran 
to Westminster Bridge, the better to view 
the spectacle. Mr. W. Elliot and Lord 


Temple proposed that the House should 
adjourn, in regard to the Joss sustained by 
one .of its most distinguished members. 
Probably all were aware that the catas- 
trophe involved the absolute 


ruin of 











Sheridan. He retained his composure, 
however, as he said, that “ Whatever 
might be the extent of the private calamity, 
he hoped it would not interfere with the 
public business of the country.” He left 
the House with a few personal friends and 
hastened to the theatre. ‘“ After standing 
some minutes in dreadful agony in front 
of the building, he was prevailed on to 
retire to the Piazza Coffee-house,” writes 
Boaden, “where he could receive and 
make any communications that were 
proper on the occasion.” The Duke of 
York and Lord Mountjoy were with him, 
and he bore himself with great firmness. 
It was told that his philosophic calmness 
being commented upon, he even replied 
jestingly : “Surely a man may be allowed 
to take a glass of wine by his own fireside.” 
Moore observes: ‘ Without vouching for 
the authenticity or novelty of this anecdote, 
which may have been, for aught I know, 
like the Wandering Jew, a regular attendant 
upon all fires since the time of Hierocles, 
I give it as I heard it.” 

The fire was laid to the account of an 
incendiary. Covent Garden had been burnt 
down only five months before; the Opera 
House had been totally destroyed June, 
17th, 1789. There had been fires, too, at 
Westminster Abbey, St. James’s Palace, 
St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, the 
Pantheon, Oxford-street, and at Astley’s 
Theatre, over. Westminster Bridge. Still 
it was said that some careless plumbers 
after melting their lead had departed, 
leaving a fire burning in a basket-grate. 
And the theatre was so constructed that 
it burnt very rapidly. It was erected on 
timber piers, cased with brick; the walls 
fell at the burning of the beams. The 
fire commenced in what was called the 
coffee-room on the first floor in Brydges 
Street, communicating directly with the 
first circle of boxes. The wood-work of 
the boxes once caught by the flames, their 
advance to the stage could not be stayed ; 
for the iron curtain stuck fast. 

The fourth Drury Lane Theatre is the 
existing house built from the designs of 
Benjamin Wyatt, and opened tothe public 
with a performance of Hamlet on Oct. 10th, 
1812. For some months no funds were forth- 
coming forthere-erection of thetheatre; but 
a committee of gentlemen, with Mr. Whit- 
bread fortheir chairman, engaged to find the 
means, and in the session of 1810 obtained 
an Act of Parliament establishing a Joint 
Stock Subscription Company in shares of 
five hundred and one hundred pounds, for 
the reconstruction of Drury Lane. A 
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committee, of which Lord Byron was a 
member, undertook the management, with 
disastrous consequences. Lord Byron, it 
may be noted, had written the opening 
address, after the complete failure of the 
attempt, immortalised in the Rejected 
Addresses of James and Horace Smith, to 
obtain an appropriate effasion by public 
tender. The appearance of Edmund Kean 
in 1814, and the extraordinary favour with 
which his performances were received by the 
public, did something to relieve the com- 
mittee from their embarrassments. But, in 
1818, it was held advisable to accept Elliston 
as lessee and manager of the theatre for 
fourteen years at an annual rent of ten 
thousand two hundred pounds. Elliston 
was further pledged to expend some seven 
thousand pounds in the improvement and 
decoration of the theatre, and to pay all 
rates, taxes, &c. He was bound, moreover, 
to give free admission nightly to six 
hundred and fifty-three persons — the 
renters or proprietors and their nominees. 
The theatre suffered from its excessive 
size. At a cost of twenty-two thonsand 
pounds, Elliston, from the designs of 
Beazley, the architect, remodelled the in- 
terior. The ceiling was lowered fourteen 
feet; the fronts of the boxes were projected 
five feet, diminishing the horse-shoe of the 
auditory, and reducing the limits of the 
pit. The walls, indeed, in this task of 
reconstruction, were laid bare to the back 
of the boxes. Towards the close of these 
labours a curious dinner-party was given 
on the scaffold vibrating within five feet 
of the ceiling and fifty above the pit. 
“ Onthis spot,” writes Ellistou’s biographer, 
“a rump-steak collation was actually 
dressed for a dozen persons—Elliston pre- 
siding, and his architect, Beazley, facing 
him.” A brass plate was deposited in the 
centre of the pit, near the orchestra, twenty 
feet below the level, with an inscription 
registering the fact that “‘the interior of 
this national theatre was pulled down 
and rebuilt in the space of fifty-eight days.” 
The theatre reopened for performance on 
October 16th, 1822, the day of Mrs. 
Garrick’s death. Eiliston had in addition 
erected the portico in Brydges Street, from 
the design of Sir John Soane, at a cost of 
one thousand and fifty pounds. The 
bankruptcy of Elliston in 1826 voided his 
lease, and brought his management to an 
end. During his seven years’ lesseeship 
he had paid the proprietors sixty-six 
thousand pounds for rent. 
_ The subsequent history of Drury Lane 
is a catalogue of disasters. With the 





| exception, perhaps, of the late Mr. E. T. 
Smith, who is understood to have with- 
drawn from management and resigned the 
| remainder of his lease “ for a considera- 
| tion,” each lessee of Old Drary has in turn 
retired from its direction # heavy loser. 
Several of its managers have been con- 
strained, indeed, to exhibit their accounts 
and seek relief in the Courts of Bankruptey 
or Insolvency. Bish, famons in connection 
with the lottery offices, sought to fill 
Elliston’s vacant post; but Bish’s heart 
failed him at the last moment, and he paid 
a forfeit of two thousand pounds to be 
released from his rash bargain. Stephen 
Price, a New York manager, then became 
lessee of Drury Lane. “ Mr. Price,” writes 
Macready, “ had no pretentions to justify 
his appointment. He was a reckless specu- 
lator ; Gully the pugilist made up his bet- 
ting-books for him.” He was of rude and 
overbearing manners, unpopular, unedu- 
cated, ignorant of histrionic art and 
dramatic literature. ‘In conversation,” 
Maeready continues, “his only argument 
was a wager ; in short, he was not a gentle- 
man, and in an evil hour was permitted to 
preside over the fortunes of the British 
drama. Bat the only consideration of 
those to whom the patents of the Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden theatres had 
been entrusted was the amount of interest 
they could obtain for their shares; the 
improvement of the public taste, the culti- 
vation of dramatic literature, or the res- 
pectability of the audiences, being subjects 
below their liberal and enlightened views.” 

Price lost seriously by his manage- 
ment. His successors, Captain Polhill, 
Alfred Bann (who had been Elliston’s 
stage- manager), Hammond, Macready, 
and others, all suffered. Naturally, can- 
didates to fill the post of manager pre- 
sented themselves more and more in- 
termittently. There were long intervals 
when the theatre remained closed. From 
time to time entertainments of an ex- 
perimental sort were presented: prome- 
nade concerts; feats of horsemanship; acro- 
batic performances ; French plays, which 
produced a riot; French, German, and 
Italian operas. The prices of admission 
underwent great reduction. Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s management commenced in De- 
cember, 1852. He was succeeded by 
Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton. Finally 
| Mr. Chatterton assumed the sole direction 
| of the theatre in the season of 1866-7. 

In a pamphlet published in 1875, enti- 
'tled Poets and Profits at Drury Lane, a 
Theatrical Narrative, Mr. Chatterton took 
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the public into his confidence, and revealed 
certain of the secrets of his management. 
He had said once, or it had been said on 
his behalf, that “Shakespeare spelt ruin 
and Byron bankruptcy.” He was often 
reproached because of this utterance; and 
it was charged against him that he had 
set before his audiences entertainments of 
inferior quality. He was able to show 
that although he had assembled a strong 
company for performances of the “ legiti- 
mate drama,” and taken pains to present 
these with scenic completeness, he had 
met with very inadequate patronage. Of 
his first season he wrote: “ Macbeth was 
productive of loss; Faust cleared its ex- 
penses for the short time it was in the 
bills ; and Miss Helen Faucit’s engagement 
only partially restored the balance of profit 
and loss. After the pantomime the attempt 
to revive Faust proved disastrous ; the re- 
ceipts dropping down as low as fifty pounds 
per night.” In the summer, however, the 
melodrama of The Great City brought “a 
welcome flow of gold into the treasury.” 
Concerning the importance of the pan- 
tomime season to the fortunes of Old 
Drury much was said. “ The pantomime 
safely reached, the manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre leaves for a time all his troubles and 
anxieties behind him. Its run is to him as 
an El Dorado,a TomTiddler’s Ground. The 
annual rising of the Nile, fructifying the 
Egyptian valley and covering the arid soil 
with golden harvests, is not looked forward 
to with more eager anticipation, nor blessed 
on its arrival with more fervent thanks- 
giving, than is the advent of the Christmas 
holiday season by the lessee of this temple ; 
especially if he has been sacrificing too 
freely to its all-devouring idols—Shake- 
speare and Legitimacy. In fact, but for 
the golden tide which now flows into the 
exchequer to fill up ugly deficits and make 
all smooth and pleasant again, it would be 
impossible to pay the least regard to the ex- 
acting requirements of those local deities.” 
Further, in regard to the ups and downs 
of management, and the caprices of public 
favour, it was told that the production of 
Byron’s Marino Faliero brought with it a 
loss of five thousand pounds; while from 
the melodrama of Formosa came a profit 
of ten thousand pounds. The revival of 
Peep of Day brought a profit of tw 
thousand pounds; Amy Robsart produced 
ten thousand pounds. A dramatic version 
of Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel was attended 
with great success; but after the panto- 
mime, “a partial return to the old legi- 
timate repertory dragged down the receipts 





and seriously impaired the favourable 
results previously obtained.” Ivanhoe 
was a very prosperous play, but the Lady 
of the Lake completely failed. From 
Antony and Cleopatra came a loss of 
between four and five thousand pounds; 
and the management suffered to the same 
extent from the play of Coour de Lion, a 
dramatic edition of Scott’s Talisman. 
Altogether it may safely be concluded 
that the manager of Drury Lane Theatre 
does not occupy an enviable post, and 
that his risks and responsibilities are very 
serious indeed. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN 
CORNWALL. 


Ler me suppose that you have made 
your own way as far as Tavistock, where, 
under the shadow of Dartmoor, Ordgar 
Ailderman of Devon founded what be- 
came the largest abbey in the west. 
Abbey lands were said to bring a curse 
with them; but Tavistock seems to thrive 
under its ducal owner. It looks wonderfally 
spruce—with new streets, and new rows of 
semi-detached villas, and its old corners 
swept so clean that there is really nothing 
left for the antiquarian except a few ivied 
walls and mullioned windows close to the 
Bedford Hotel. In the church they show 
you some very big pewter flagons, be- 
longing, they say, to the abbey; and 
some very big bones, said to be those of 
Ordulph, Ordgar’s son, a giant who once 
tore down the gate of Exeter city, and 
thought nothing of wrenching away the 
iron bars of a prison-window. While you 
are at Tavistock see Kelly College; it is 
half a mile out, close to a spur of Dart- 
moor, called Cockstor, and is a very inte- 
resting sample of modern Gothic, showing 
that a place may really be made comfort- 
able and fit for modern use, and yet be quite 
architecturally correct. Why it was built 
I can’t quite tell you. Admiral Kelly left 
money to found a school; but the days of 
— education are gone by. At Kelly 

ollege you have to pay all the same, in 
spite of the admiral’s munificence ; only, 
if you are kin to that old Devon family, the 
Kellys of Kelly, you pay somewhat less. 
When I was there, Kelly College seemed to 
exist mainly for the use of the masters; but 
now, I daresay, boys have begun to come. 

From Tavistock it is an easy walk to 
Morwell Hall, an old hunting-lodge of 
the monks, who are said to have cared 
more for the chase and less for books 
than Benedictines in general. Three 
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large strangely-twisted roadside trees are 
now all that is worth seeing at Morwell. 
The Rocks are close by—tilted ridges of 
clay slate, more jagged than the St. Vin- 
cent’s Rocks at Bristol, and higher but far 
less perpendicular. The apparent height is 
also lessened by the greater breadth of the 
river. Tamar has made himself a far broader 
channel than that of the Bristol Avon. 
Your first introduction to Cornwall will 
not be a very cheery one. Just over the 
bridge begins the long mining village of 
Gunnislake, inhabited by those who work 
Drakewalls and the other mines round, 
and by those who keep shop for them. 
Drakewalls, which looks like a grand for- 
tification crowning the heights to the 
west, is worth walking up to. You ma 
there see a tin-lode open to the light of day 
and—what is of more vital consequence to 
the miners—to the air. Mr. Huxley calcu- 
lates that the air in a deep Cornish mine 
contains about nineteen times as much 
carbonic acid gas as that in a close London 
court. Dingdong, near Penzance, one of 
the mines which lately “ knocked,” after 
working on and off, they say, since Roman 
times, had some of these deep levels, un- 
ventilated—for since fire-damp does not 
gather in a metalliferous mine, ventilation 
is not an absolute necessity. Some of the 
men from Dingdong went to seek farm- 
work. ‘You call yourselves men? ” was 
the rebuff they met. “ Half men, I should 
call you, or quarter men, a good many of 
you.” What could be expected from men 
who had been working, from father to 
son, in air that you could not comfortably 
breathe for five minutes ? Such men, you 
think, ought to be well paid. I know I'd 
rather be a farm-labourer at fifteen shil- 
lings a week than a miner at fifty shillings. 
Bat, unhappily, fifty shillings very nearly 
represent the monthly gettings of the 
average Cornish miner just now. ‘ Tin 
is low.” It pours in from Australia and 
Van Diemen’s Land, and Chinamen have 
taken to work it in the Straits of Malacca. 
Copper, too, is now smelted in Chili. Not 
many years ago all the South American 
ores were brought to Swansea; now, in 
Chili, and elsewhere, they have the latest 
improvements and machinery, and do all 
the work for themselves. Tin, therefore, 
does not pay at all, and copper very badly ; 
and so the wages must needs be low, or 
the mines would have had to shut up long 
ago. You should learn something about 
mining and miners while you are in Corn- 
wall. Independent, you will find the men, 
but without rudeness. You need never fear 





the gruff, surly refusal which too often 
in the north, or the midlands, meets a 
request to be shown the way. ‘‘ Good- 
night” is as universal a greeting to the 
belated pedestrian as “God save you” 
was in Ireland before the famine days. 
Uneducated the Cornish miner certainly 
is; and he has that Celtic quickness which, 
making his lack of education less apparent, 
deceives him into fancying that it is un- 
necessary. He has, too, very often a 
superficial acquaintance with theological 
catchwords, and constantly mistakes talk 
(bis own or another’s) for argument, and 
sound for sense. In one way, this modi- 
fication of the old religious spirit that 
covered the country with wayside crosses, 
and little chapels along the roads to 
all the famous pilgrimage places, has 
been a great blessing—it has kept him 
from the public-house. He is very sober, 
despite the bad example often set him at 
mine-account dinners, and the poorness 
of his diet would astonish a north-country 
miner; but his children generally manage 
to get a little “ scald-milk” (i.e. skimmed 
of its cream), and so far are better off than 
four-fifths of the children of our agri- 
cultural poor. Farm labour, by-the-way, 
needs steadier exertion than mining, but 
gives less room for individual cleverness. 
A shrewd miner, who knows where to 
drive his blasting-holes, will raise perhaps 
thrice as much stuff as the man working 
next to him. Hence wages are not the 
rale underground. Some men work by 
contract (tut-work, it is called), and then 
their gettings depend to some extent on 
the nature of the ground. If “the stuff 
turns dead against him,” even the best 
man must lose on a bargain, which he 
took supposing the soil to be light. Others 
(“‘tributers”) become for a time joint- 
stock sharers in the mine; their gettings 
depending, not on the amount of stuff 
they raise, but on its value—i.e. on the 
percentage of tin it contains. Hence 
another element of uncertainty, which 
sometimes leaves the worker actually in 
debt to the mine at the month’s end. Still, 
however, the Cornish mines could not be 
worked at a profit on any other plan; and 
fortunes have been made by “ tributers ” 
in the good old days, when tin was higher, 
and “ mine-captains”’ less rigid in -their 
supervision. Among the evils of the “ tribu- 
ting” are the gambling spirit which it pro- 
duces, and the idleness which follows when 
a man’s bargain turns out so pooras really 
not to be worth working. But the greatest 
evil of the system is that a man must work 
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two months before he touches money, unless 
he is in the interval allowed to draw some 
“subsist.” “A month in hand” is always 
the rule; in order that he whose contract 
turns out hopelessly bad may not move off 
somewhere else without thinking twice 
abont it. Hence when a mine is “ knocked,” 
it is always a good deal in debt to the 
men, who sometimes have the trouble and 
expense of going before the Stannaries’ 
Court, and even then lose a part of what 
is due tothem. Another evil is the in- 
equality in the returns which come from 
the “accident and death pay.” Every 
man pays sixpence a month to the doctor, 
besides sixpence to the accident club; and 
whenever there is a death, a shilling is 
deducted from each man’s, ninepence from 
each boy’s, wages. In a large mine this 
makes a good sum for the widow; but in 
a small mine of course she gets but little. 
Absenteeism again is the curse of most 
Cornish mining parts. 








| 
| 





in England — the Haddon Hall of the 
west, with the advantage of having 
been always “kept up” ever since it was 
built in Henry the Highth’s reign. Its 
quadrangle; its hall, with armour and 
weapons of all dates, and flags that have 
been in many fights ; its queer little chapel, 
into which there is a peep-hole from the 
long ¢rawing-room, so that my lady 
when sick might share in the service; its 
tapestry, its old furniture, ali are worth 
looking at. Of course there is a picture 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and also one of 
her rival. One bedroom was Charles the 
Second’s, and the furniture is the same as 
when “his sacred majesty” lay there; 
another is Queen Anne’s room; in another 
lay George the Third and Queen Charlotte. 
Qaeen Victoria and Prince Albert, too, 
went to Cothele in the same year in which 
they visited the Mount, and looked in on 
Augustus Smith, the king of Scilly. In 


The mines are | the woods, which are fine and overhang the 


worked with money from a distance, and | water—Coet heyle means the wood by the 


the managers are the only people above 
the rank of working men who are to 
be found in whole villages. In the old 
days the Cornish gentry worked their own 
tin, and smelted it themselves at the 
““blow-houses,” of which there was one 
for every group of mines. Division of 
labour has now made smelting a separate 
affair. The smelter is a wholesale dealer, 
who buys up the Cornish tin, mixes it 
with other kinds to render it more work- 
able, and often makes a fortune in so 
doing. If one of the old “tinners ” could 
come to life, and see what a position the 
modern smelter has taken, he would be 
astonished indeed. 

You will learn plenty about mines and 
mining if you choose to ask questions. I 
only want to remind you that there are two 
sides to every story ; so learn from both the 
pursers and mine-captains and from the 
men, and strike a balance accordingly; 
never forgetting that to work underground 
from ten or twelve years old, without 
schooling, and for miserably uncertain 
gettings, is not the best way to develop 
good mental any more than good physical 
qualities. Indeed, the fact that the Cor- 
nish miners are as good as they are, and 
that they get on so well wherever they 
go, clearly shows that the breed must be 
exceptionally good. This old British stock 
is not one of which Englishmen need be 
ashamed. 

From Gunnislake be sure to turn aside 
and follow the Tamar bank to Cothele, 
one of the most interesting old houses 





tidal river—is a memorial-chapel set up in 
Richard the Third’s day by Sir Richard 
Edgecumbe to commemorate his escape 
from the king’s men. Suspected as a 
partisan of Richmond, he was so closely 
watched, that no sooner had he started 
from his house than the pursuers were on 
his track. Happily, as he was climbing 
a tree near where the chapel was after- 
wards built, his cap blew off into the water. 
The soldiers saw it, and thinking he had 
jumped in, gave up the pursuit. So Sir 
Richard was able soon after to get away 
to France. The story is told in some 
curious old glass in the chapel. 

From Cothele to Callington, past Dupath 
Well; almost the only one of the Cornish 
holy wells over which the old chapel re- 
mains perfect. It has its pinnacles and 
bell-gable, and, inside, the bath wherein 
the sick person was dipped. Some of the 
old wells are still held in repute for weak 
eyes, and some for children’s sicknesses ; 
but in general they have ceased to be 
anything more than wishing-wells, into 
which girls fling pins over the left shoulder, 
whispering at the same time something 
that they would like to have; not that 
they believe the ceremony will help them 
to get it, but that they like to keep up an 
old custom, and to have an object for a 
summer’s walk. Hunt’s Cornish Drolls 
and Bottrell’s Hearth Stories of West 
Penwith—both books to be read by tourists 
who want to know something of the people 
—tell us that not long ago the old belief 
in the virtue of wells was alive and vigo- 
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rous. Neither of them tells the sum 

way in which a squire near Hayle broke the 
charm by which he imagined his neigh- 
bours were infatuated. He washed his 
pec of dogs in the holy well. 

From Callington you should go up Kit 
Hill, where the Cornish tinners used to 
meet those of Devon, until Edmund, Earl 
of Cornwall, a.p. 1305, separated the two, 
appointing Crockern Tor on Dartmoor as 
the meeting-place of the Devonians, while 
the Cornishmen were ordered to meet at 
Lostwithiel. The view from Kit Hill is 
very fine: to the west the Bodwin moors, 
with the Tamar Valley up to Launceston ; 
south, the irregular coast, outlined so 
plainly that you can trace the whereabouts 
of every inlet; east, across the broad 
river lies Dartmoor, with all its Tors. 

Your next point should be St. Cleer, 
where there is another holy well covered 
with a chapel much like that at Dupatb, 
and a very fine church, with a curious 
monument to a man who left a dole of 
bread to those who could pass an exami- 
nation in the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Just north begins the moor, on 
which when I was there, early last April, 
lay the traces of the snow which on 
Dartmoor was quite deep. Down in the 
vales, full of spring flowers, the climate was 
Italian ; but on the moorland the air felt as 
cold as on a snow-mountain in the shade. 

There is a whole day’s work on these 
moors—if you care, that is, for prehistoric 
stones. Trevetthy grave-house, for in- 
stance, a mile north of St. Cleer, is a grand 
cromlech, with capstone sixteen feet long. 
Not far off are The Huarlers, three intersect- 
ing circles of upright stones, so named 
because the tradition is that they were 
once lads who were playing the old Celtic 
ball-play on “the Sabbath.” Haut circles, 
avenues of upright stones, and tumuli, are 
to be foundall about. One of the heights 
is called King Arthur’s Bed; and from 
almost everywhere you will see the Cheese- 
wring—a pile of granite blocks laid on 
one another like cheeses, with a big one 
atop, as if to wring out the whey. ‘There 
will be no Cheesewring before long, for the 
granite all round is excellent, and is largely 
quarried. The pile would have fallen 
already, but that it has been stayed up 
with artificial supports. The people who 
wrote about rock-basins and Druids, and 
spoke of cromlechs as altars for human 
sacrifices, used to say that the Cheese- 
wring was a“ rock idol.” Look at it, and 
you will see at once that it is natural, its 
strange shape being due to the weathering 








down of the softer parts of its con- 
stituent blocks. 

If you are fond of thoroughly wild 
country, covered with granite blocks half 
hidden in heather and fern, walk across 
to St. Neot’s by way of Dreynes Bridge 
and the three waterfalls. I went the 
other way—up and down dale from St. 
Cleer; and such deep little dales! It 
is across them, grown wider as they 
get nearer the sea, that Brunel’s wooden 
viaducts are thrown. Last April each 
new dale was fuller than the last of prim- 
roses and wild Lent lilies. 

And now we get to one of our main points, 
for all this time I have been bringing you to 
St. Neot’s, a quiet little village in oneof these 
dales aforesaid, with a fine old church, 
some quaint monuments, and the best old 
stained glass in the west of England. 
Indeed, I doubt if in any other English 
church there are so many good windows. 
They were given, too, not all by the big 
families, though some do bear their names, 
but several by the townspeople in general. 
There is the Maid’s Window, the Matron’s 
Window, the Young Bachelors’ Window, 
given, all of them, in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. In the Young Men’s 
Window is the story of St. Neot: how, 
when his horses were stolen, he ploughed 
with the stags that were miraculously sent 
to fill their place; which sight so struck 
the thieves that forthwith they restored 
their plunder and became monks. How 
the saint’s supply of fish came to life 
after being cooked is quaintly told. In 
his fountain swam three fishes, of which 
he was ordered never to take more than 
one; but during his illness his servant 
thought to tempt his master’s appetite by 
serving up one broiled and another stewed. 
“Go back,” said the saint, falling to his 
prayers, “and fling them in again.” He 
did so, and they swam off, none the 
worse for their cooking. There is a 
St. George window, making marvellous 
additions to the ordinary story; and 
there is a yet more wonderful and 
much older pair of windows, representing, 
the one the Creation—the Creator planning 
it with a pair of compasses in hand—the 
other the jouraey of the ark and lifeof Noah. 

There is, you know, another St. Neot’s, 
to which, soon after his death, our saint’s 
body was surreptitiously carried ; and The 


History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and 


St. Neot’s in Huntingdonshire, and of St. 


Neot’s in the County of Cornwall, by 
George Cornelius Gorham—of the Gorham 
Case—published in 1820, is a wonderful 
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contrast to Mr. Whitaker’s book about the 
Cornish St. Neot’s, published fourteen years 
earlier. Mr. Gorham ruthlessly breaks up 
the pretty picture of Neot, as ‘the first theo- 
logical professor at Oxford, dispensing his 
pious instructions to that infant univer- 
sity.” He will not allow that Neot was 
“the eldest brother of Alfred the Great, 
disqualified from reigning by his small 
size and feeble frame.” He grants that, 
as Whitaker points out in many instances, 
it was quite in accordance with the usages 
of the time for the saint to change his 
name to véorros (the little one), but that 
he should have done so without the in- 
evitable flourish of trumpets on the part 
of the Glastonbury monks, he shows to 
have been incredible; and though Hals’s 
notion that Neot was the youngest son, 
called Ethelwulph- Neot, to distinguish him 
from his father, is less untenable, the pro- 
bability is that the saint was no mors than 
a distant relation of Alfred—cognatus, 
says the oldest chronicle (Gale’s Script. xx., 
vol. i, 167). The passage in Asser Mr. 
Gorham suspects is an interpolation; it 
was wanting in the oldest MS., once in| 
the Cotton Library. | 

No doubt Neot knew the value of educa- | 
tion. He urged Alfred to restore the 
English school at Rome; but that New 
College was named after him, as Fox says 
in his Acts and Monuments, or that his 
name may be traced, as Anthony 4 Wood 
will have it, in the old hostel of Neot’s 
Hall, are “ puerile conjectures,” which show 
what stuff passed current for antiquarian 
lore in the prehistoric days. 

I fear Mr. Gorham is right in looking 
on the stealing of St. Neot’s body as 
“offering a melancholy picture of the 
superstition and demoralisation of the 
times, in which a king, a bishop, an abbot, 
and a nobleman are found conspiring in a 
theft intrinsically contemptible, but of no 
mean value as a source of ecclesiastical 
revenue.” The only excuse is that the 
raid was made into the lands of the Cornish 
enemy. Wecan imagine that a pious East 
Anglian abbot might have been as grieved 
to find his countrymen streaming away on 
pee to the far west, as a Jerusalem 

igh priest was at the worship paid at the 
neighbouring shrine of Bethel. Besides, 
Neot being a man of the neighbourhood 
of Wessex, what right could those West 
Welsh have to appropriate his remains ? 
The St. Neot’s men did not tamely submit 
to their loss; they marched across England 
to recover their lost treasure. But Edgar, 








who had given special license for the body- 





snatching, sent armed men to Eynesbury 
to drive the Cornish out of the village, and 
to put them to the sword in case of re- 
sistance. In fact, so great was his wrath, 
that he would scarce grant the aliens per- 
mission to go home: 


Namque furor Regis tam ssvus canduit inde 
Iilis quod demum vix copia mansit eundi, 


as the Bodleian MS. has it. 

Whether Cornwall retained any portion 
of its saint is doubtful. At the visitation 
made by Anselm in 1078-9 to the English 
possessions of the Abbey of Bec, special 
search was made for St. Neot, it having 
been rumoured that he never came back 
from Croyland, whither he was taken in 
1003 to escape the ravages of the Danes. 
Anselm writes to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and to all who wish to know the truth 
about St. Neot’s body, that he found it in 
the “ feretrum, excepto uno brachio quod 
dicitur esse in Cornu-Gallie, et excepto 
modico quod mecum, propter memoriam et 
venerationeme jusdem Sti. retinui.” 

Mr. Gorham gives a list of all the 
worthies connected with St. Neot’s in the 
east, quoting, amongst other things, some 
curious facts about the pulling down of 
the rood loft, in 1580: “Yt the doying 
myght be an example vnto the residue of 
the countrey to do the like.” The annals 
of the Cornish period he thinks beyond his 
scope, nor has any Cornishman as yet 
filled up the blank. One would like, for 
instance, to know something of that Robins 

Who dying gave A pension to the poor 

Yearly for ever, which unlocks the door 

Of everlasting bliss for him to reign, 
and who wisely ordered that if his tomb- 
stone is not kept in repair his heirs are to 
have the legacy. 

But perhaps the Cornish St. Neot’s 
never had any worthies deserving a 
wider fame than is given by a tombstone. 
It is, indeed, a contrast, that sleepy little 
village, lying off the road to anywhere, to 
the busy, thriving, Huntingdon borough ; 
but I know which St. Neot would like 
best if he were to come to life now. A 
better place for a “retreat” could not be 
imagined; and yet how different it is from 
what it must have been when the saint, 
running away from the splendour and too 
much life of Glastonbury, settled down 
here and ploughed his own glebe, which 
he had perhaps himself cleared of trees 
and brushwood. 

St. Neot’s tells of a different England 
from that of which the cromlechs speak. 
They bring before us the British tribe, 
with its wild ways and childish super- 
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stition. For those who lived in the 
clusters of hut-circles which crown so 
many Cornish hills, the cromlech, the 
chief’s family grave, was also the chief 
piace of worship; when any trouble came, 
the chief would creep in through the 
narrow gallery that was left in the mound 
with which most cromlechs were earthed 
over, and sitting among his inurned fore- 
fathers, would ask their counsel. There 
were, indeed, Druids also, but they were 
rather “‘medicine-men” than anything 
else; the worship at the ancestors’ graves 
was for a Briton what it is for a China- 
man—the proper thing in contrast with 
newer fangled religions. These Cornu- 
Britons went on for a Jong time build- 
ing bee-hive huts of turf or wattles 
with stone foundations, and burying their 
dead, burnt or unburnt, under cromlechs, 
just as they went on for a long time 
talking their old Welsh tongue. Roman 
culture never did much for them; it 
probably stopped for all practical purposes 
at Totnes. Meanwhile the Huntingdon 
Britons had been civilised—were gathered 
into the Roman towns as servarits and 
small traders ; a few being left on the land 
to till, as slaves, the big farms, into which 
no doubt the Romans divided the country as 
they brought it under cultivation. Some 
still remained “ wild Britons,” like the 
“wild Highlanders” of a later time; 
living among the fens, selling birds and 
fish to the townsmen, ancestors of those 
British who (to the confusion of Dr. 
Freeman’s theory) are specially named as 
existing in Huntingdon in Canute’s time. 
By-and-by came the Angles, altogether 
another people, and stamped out the old 
Roman-British life of towns, and set up 
the old tribal life again, each atheling 
fixing his ton or ham apart from his fellows, 
and gathering into it the little hovels of 
his farm servants. But Christianity drew 
both together again; Briton and English- 
man not only came at last to worship the 
same God, but to reverence the same saints; 
if you could not fare eastward far enough 
to visit St. Neot’s blessed body, why there 
was his arm still in Cornwall. 

In Cornwall you must not be content 
with cliffs and cromlechs, or with the rush 
round the Lizard in the Helston coach, 
followed by an equally rapid rush from 
Penzance to the Logan and Land’s End. 
Read up something about the country 
first; study Murray or Black, and then 
strike out a route for yourself. If you 


by Gunnislake; and from Cheesewring 
I would have you strike across the moor 
to Camelford, breasting the beacon of 
Brown Willy (“Bron” is breast, and 
“willa” beacon), armed, of course, with 
compass and ordnance map. At Camelford 
you should take coach for King Arthur’s 
Tintagel; and having got some Cornish 
diamonds at the Delabole quarries, you 
should coach again to St. Columb Major, 
stay a day there so as to see Mawgan and 
the vale of Lanherne, wooded almost to the 
water's edge. Then, if you want to ex- 
plore a Cornish watering-place, walk on 
to Newquay; and if you would see the 
Cornish cathedral city, take coach across 
to Truro; thence to Falmouth ; and thence 
(by market-boat, if you choose the right 
day) to the Lizard. From the Lizard 
(about which consult your guide-books) by 
coach to Penzance, and there you will be 
near Tolpedn and the other granite cliffs of 
the extreme west, and will find yourself in 
a cluster of stone circles, holy wells, and 
cliff castles. Then back by rail to Par, 
whence you can easily get to Looe through 
Fowey, which is almost as quaint, and 
well worth seeing. From Looe to St. 
Neot’s, and thence to St. German’s; and 
having seen what this route will bring 
you within reach of, you will know pretty 
much about Cornwall. [have not attempted 
to say how long all this should take; each 
must decide that for himself. But what- 
ever you miss, you must see these repre- 
sentative places—St. Neots, East and 
West Looe, and St. German’s. 





THE VILLA POTTIER. 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, CHAPTER II. 

“Yes, try the Kirsch,” said the notary ; 
“the only reminder of the German occupa- 
tion that is not altogether distastefal.” It 
was tried and pronounced good, and on: 
host, having himself swallowed a glass of 
the compound, and made a wry face over it, 
proceeded with his story refreshed. 

‘Someone had been waiting for us at 
the Villa Pottier, for when we reached the 
side door—the great door had been 
abandoned to the use of the Prussian 
inmates—it was opened quickly and noise- 
lessly. I received a soft warm pressure of 
the hand—not intended for me, alas !—a 
pressure that made me for the moment 
feel envious of my younger brother, even 
in his present plight. Thérése had been 
waiting at the door, listening for Ernest's 





mean to see Cornwall once and forever, 
I would advise you to enter, as I said, 


footsteps ; for the younger servants could 
not be altogether trusted, and the old 
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housekeeper, who was known to be faith- 
ful, was watching over my poor Susette, 
whose loyalty was also suspected, though, 
as it proved, unjustly. 

“My pious fraud was almost justified 
by facts. The excellent Madame Pottier 
was actually ill in bed, overcome by the 
troubles and anxieties of this dreadful 
time. The suite of rooms occupied by her 
and her danghter were the only parts of 
the house absolutely secure against inter- 
ruption, and at Madame Pottier’s bedside 
we held our family council. Gathered 
about her couch, in low sad tones we con- 
sulted as to Ernest, who now in his own 
proper garb stood beside Thérése, holding 
her hand in his. Shonld we let him go— 
him upon whom depended the happiness of 
two families, the very existence of hisown? 

“* Ernest,’ began Madame Poitier in a 
low broken voice, ‘my child may soon lose 
the protection of her mother. Remain 
here and guard her in the troubles and 
perils that may beset her. Here we are 
all assembled ; your brother will draw out 
the contract of marriage on the spot; it 
shall be signed to-night, and to-morrow 
my Thérése will have a protector.’ 

***To-morrow,’ murmured Ernest; ‘to 
marry Thérase to-morrow; oh, my dear 
belle mére, you tempt me sorely. But my 
comrades who wait in the forest ?’ 

“T own that I forgot for a moment the 
claims of honour and patriotism. I 
thought only of the dear mother deceased, 
recalled only her dying words confiding 
the much loved son to my charge. 

“* Remain here, Ernest,’ I cried ; ‘re- 
main here and live for our sakes. In the 
name of our dead parents I bid you remain ; 
your comrades shall be warned.’ 

“« But I am their leader,’ he said; ‘ with- 
out me they are lost. Tell me, my friends, 
can any asylum be found for them in this 

lace ?’ 

““We looked at each other, but felt that 
it was impossible to rescue them. With 
every house occupied by soldiers, and a 
strict watch kept upon all, to attempt to 
harbour this little band would be only to 
lead them to destruction, and uselessly to 
bring severities upon the peaceable in- 
habitants of the town. Ernest we could 
save, but the rest must save themselves. 
He saw the answer in our faces. 

“¢Then I must go,’ he cried. 

“ * Speak to him, Thérése,’ I said to the 
young girl ; ‘remind him of the rights 
that you have over him. Forbid him for 
your sake to throw away his life.’ 

“T watched her face anxiously, the 





ingenuous face of a maiden who had hardly 
left her mother’s side since infancy, who 
had known no world except that of the 
affections, and whose softly dawning 
passion had been engrossed by one alone. 
He was all the future to her now, this 
bright young lover, as ber parents had 
been all her past. Surely the mother’s 
voice would find an echo in her. She too 
would bid him to stay. How could he 
resist her voice, the gentle appeal of her 
tears? for tears ran unheeded down her 
cheeka, while her soft swimming eyes were 
fixed upon him. A sob quivered in her 
slender throat, and her lip trembled like 
that of a child in deep tribulation. Bat 
her voice was clear and firm as she clasped 
her hands on his shoulder and said, leaning 
against his breast : 

*** You must go, dear Ernest. If I have 
the right over you, as they say, still I must 
bid you go; it is better to die with honour 
than live disgraced.’ 

“We all wept like children, for we felt 
that the girl was right, and yet it seemed 
to be sending him forth to certain death. 

“The merry music from below now 
broke ont in wild mocking strains, and 
the house shook as the waltzers whirled 
swiftly round. Ah, how our enemies re- 
joiced, while we gathered stealthily toge- 
ther and in silence and grief devoted our 
youngest and best to death and sorrowfal 
separation ! 

“ That night I lay in bed, but not asleep 
—with my clothes on, indeed, and a cloak 
beside me, ready to throw over my 
shoulders. It was a cruel night—real 
wolf-co!d, and I thought bitterly of poor 
Ernest in his miserable bivouac awaiting 
the approach of the hour that was to 
bring release or death. At three o’clock 
the tide would be at the lowest, and that 
was the hour fixed for the attempt to steal 
through the Prussian lines. As the clock 
struck three I rose and went to my window, 
an upper window which commanded the 
river. The fog had cleared away, and the 
stars were shining brightly. The frost 
had congealed the vapour, and everything 
was covered with a white shroud. By 
the soft diffased light the landscape was 
visible in a faint, filmy way, but I strained 
my eyes in vain to make ont the point 
where I knew the lighthouse to be. I 
could see nothing distinctly, although the 
frozen part of the river showed all ghastly 
white with a dark channel of deep water 
winding through it. 

‘Then I heard a shot—a second followed 
a moment afterwards, and then a rattling 
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fusillade all along the line, fearfully dis- 
tinct in the still night, and rolling back 
from the hills in thunderous echoes. A 
trumpet rang out a call to arms. My 
inmates were at once on the move, and in 
a few moments were off at the double to 
the place of assembly. The town was now 
astir, every house gave forth its comple- 
ment of soldiers, and the peaceful inhabi- 
tants, aroused from their slumbers, peered 
cautiously out from behind shutters and 
blinds at the gathering troops. Something 
had happened, and hope whispered fondly 
something wrong for the Prussians—an 
evacuation, perhaps, following some crash- 
ing disaster. We dreamt of such things 
then—of armies breakiag through our iron 
bonds; of victorious legions issuing forth 
from Pario -we dreamt of such things, to 
awake to realities of fresh woe and disaster. 

“* After awhile the excitement subsided, 
the troops returned to quarters. Also 
came back my two inmates. They did 
not go to their room. They stopped at my 
door and knocked gently. With a swift 
presentiment of misfortune I opened to 
them. ‘ What is the matter?’ I asked. 

“** Nothing, we hope. A small band of 
your countrymen tried to break through 
our lines and cross the river. One was 
shot by a man of our company, who, 
hastily searching him, found this map.’ 

“The chart was there before me—the 
chart that I had given my brother the 
night before! It was all too clear. The 
poor boy had fallen. I turned away that 
our enemies might not see my grief. 

“* A moment; we notice that your name 
is stamped on one corner. You lent it to 
a friend perhaps ?’ 

“*To my brothér—my only brother— 
whom you have killed.’ 

“The two murmured some sympathetic 
sentences, with looks that seemed to say, 
‘Do not think us to blame.’ Then the elder 
went on to say: ‘The map we must 
deliver up to our superiors; but the name 
upon it, leading to the inference that it 
had been lent by the owner to one of these 
irregular soldiers—would it not be an act 
of common pradence to cut it off? See, 
here is a knife; we will turn away.’ 

“No, I would not avail myself of the 
chance. It was not for me to disown my 
brother in his hour of death. Let them do 
what they liked with me. Still, I was 
touched with the good feeling of these two 
young fellows, who perhaps risked a good 
deal to serve me. We even shook hands, 
a thing I had never thought to do. ‘ They 
were brave fellows,’ they whispered ; ‘ what- 





ever happens do not blame us. Let us 
part friends.’ 

“TI slept after this, quite worn out, a 
heavy unrefreshing slumber, broken just 
at daybreak by a tramping of feet past 
my window. A detachment of Prussians 
was hurrying past, and in the midst a 
stretcher borne upon men’s shoulders, the 
burden hastily covered with a soldier's 
great-coat, but showing the rigid lines of 
a corpse. Was it Ernest? I hastily pre- 
pared to go out and see. 

“Just as I was going out there was a 
loud knocking at the great door. I opened, 
and there stood a sub-officer with a guard 
of soldiers. They hurried me away with 
scant ceremony, and in spite of my protests 
at thus being made a victim of barbarous 
force. People who were going to work 
looked back at the procession and mur- 
raured : ‘Ah, there goes poor M. Brunet. 
May the bon Dieu be merciful to him !’ 
just as if it were my funeral. And this 
I felt it to be. 

“T was marched into the large hall of 
the mairie, and there I found the maire, 
dragged from a sick bed; also the worthy 
Pottier, and the rest of the municipal 
council, each under an escort of bayonets. 
It was then, by-the-way, as we waited in 
silence and suspense our fate, that I en- 
trusted to my brave friend the secret of 
the exact spot where my strong box was 
buried. Soon after a fierce white-headed 
general appeared, and snapped out a rude 
address in his native tongue; rude and 
malevolent we felt it to be, and even when 
softened by translation into our own 
language it appeared safficiently traculent. 
Last night, or early this morning rather, 
it seemed that a sentry had been killed at 
his post. The culprit must be found, and 
handed over to the military authorities 
with sufficient evidence to justify his being 
shot. ‘Disperse, and use every effort to 
discover the doer of this dreadfal crime, 
and meet me here at noon with the culprit, 
or by Him in heaven one of you shall die 
for it—settle among you which.’ 

“‘ This was the conclusion of the address, 
and we looked at each other in wonder 
and dismay. Then we were marched out 
into the ante-room to view the body of 
the dead sentry. There he lay, stiff and 
stark, a fine tall soldier, killed by a knife 
driven into his heart. The knife lay by 
his side—one of the pieces of evidence— 
and I recognised it in a moment as my 
own—the silver-mounted dagger that 
Ernest had appropriated. 

**Man of peace as I am, a bookworm to 
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whom arms are hateful, I felt a fierce throb | favourite spot just below the Villa Pottier, 
of joy as I saw this proof of my brother’s | where a sweet panorama of hills and broad 
prowess. He had not died altogether in | plains and winding river gleamed softly 
vain, and it was now for me to justify the | under a ray of winter sunshine. Farewell 
deed, and take the burden of it. | to all this! 

“<Tell your general,’ I said, turning to| ‘AtnoonI presented myself atthemairie, 
the officer who had us in charge, ‘that I| passed through a file of soldiers to the 
know the man who did the deed; he was | grand salon, and found that my colleagues 


my brother, but it was no assassination, 
but a fair blow struck for the lives of five 
good Frenchmen. The knife that did the 
deed is mine, and if another victim is 
required ; 

“** No,’ cried the brave Pottier, ‘he was 
mine, my son; it is my right to suffer 
for him.’ 

“¢ Settle it among you,’ cried the officer 
roughly. 

“And we were thrust into the street, 
with orders to come back at noon precisely. 
Pottier walked back with me to my house. 
There we saw two female figures, in deep 
mourning, and closely veiled, waiting for 
usin the passage. Madame Pottier had risen 
from a bed of sickness to bring herdaughter 
down to visit the body of her fiancé, which, 
owing to the kindness of my German friends, 
had been brought to my house. 

“*You will be glad to hear, dear 
brother,’ whispered Thérése, who bore up 
with a fortitude quite marvellous in one 
so young, ‘that poor Ernest did not sacrifice 
himself in vain. The five others got safely 





across the river, and were seen to plunge | 


into the forest beyond.’ 

“They had disposed the glorious tri- 
colour about the body, and someone had 
laid a sprig of laurel across the breast. I 
went reverently to uncover the face of 
the corpse. It was not Ernest’s—the face 
of a brave man sternly compressed, and 
yet composed, in death, but not Ernest’s. 

“T turned to Thérése, who had followed 
me into the darkened room. ‘ It is not he! 
He lives; he has escaped!’ 

“ Thérése fell fainting into my arms. I 


‘of the municipal council—all, except 
| Pottier—were already assembled. My re- 
| solution to offer myself as a victim, if one 
were demanded, was generally applauded, 
and a resolution accepting it passed with- 
out a dissentient voice. It was promised 
that my name should be inscribed on the 
records of the town as one of its noblest 
citizens. Allvery well, no doubt, in its way. 

“ There was a genoral crash of arms as 
the general entered the salon, acoompanied 
by an officer whom I recognised as the 
Prince L. Pottier, at the same moment, 
slipped in behind us, and gave my arm a 
reassuring squeeze. 

“There was no victim to be offered up, 
after all. Pottier had appealed to his dis- 
tinguished guest, Prince L., telling him 
the whole affair, and the prince had spoken 
to the general; and the latter now an- 
nounced in somewhat surly, disappointed 
accents: ‘That the penalty of death to a 
municipal councillor was commuted into 
a fine on the commune of twenty-five 

| thousand francs.’ 
| ‘Soon after we had news of the ar- 
| mistice, and in a little while Ernest was 
/once more among us. Lucky fellow, to 
have a Thérése to welcome him home and 
féte him as the greatest hero of the war! 
They were married soon after, and removed 
| to Paris, where Ernest is now practising at 
the bar. It seems that it was not Ernest 
| himself who killed the sentry, but the 
| brave fellow who was shot, to whom 
_Ernest had entrusted the chart and the 
| knife. Ernest would have done the same, 
_ he says, had he been in the way of it; but 








gave her to her mother’s care and left the | I think Thérése is rather glad that it was 
house. My task seemed easy now; Icould| not so. I hope I shall never see my 
picture to myself the future. Ernest and | two German friends again, although we 
his wife—their children clustered about | parted on excellent terms. They ac- 
them, as he tells them the story of the | cepted from me a case of champagne, as a 
good old uncle who was killed by the | memorial—which I did not care should 
Prussians. The sacrifice was not so hard, | be too lasting—of their occupation of my 
after all; but I thought a little regretfully | humble dwelling; and the other day I had 
of the unfinished monograph—how it| in return sundry bottles of the veritable 
would be, one day, swept up among the | Kirschenwasser of the Black Forest, which, 
rubbish of my library, and consigned to | I hope, is to your taste. And now let us 
perdition. And I wandered out to my | talk about the Exposition.” 
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EXISTING ASSURANCES. . £6,023,350 
INVESTED FUNDS . . = . 2,019,251 
ANNUAL INCOME . . . . 270,525 
CLAIMS PAID. . . . = . 6,055,100 
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HALF- CREDIT SYSTEM. 


A small payment only required during the first 5, 7, or 10 years, 
offering special advantages in times of 
depression of trade. 


One-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 
IO years, in the option of the Assured; the other half-premium 
remains a chatge against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
payable in advance. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or 
be deducted from the sum assured when the claim arises, or from 
the Office Value in case of surrender. 

The large Bortuses declared by this Office may reasonably 
be expected to clear off any charge which may be due for these 
arrears of Premium. 

Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term 
of Life, and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 





r: No. of Sum Policy Increased by | Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Assured. Bonuses to to Sum Assured. 





£ £ . 4 | 
3,924 5,000 |: 18,056 15 O 161 PER CENT. 
5,389 1,000 2,364 14 0 136 ” 
6,876 1,000 2,305 18 0 130 ” 
6,111 200 478 1610 139 ” 




















SURRENDER VALUES.—Surrender Values are granted upon 
Policiés any time after the payment of ONE YEAR’S Premium. 








Manaaina Director: S. A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
Secretary: CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 






































SYMINGTON’S 
parent wict-rressure §=6s DEA ELOUR 


STEAM-PREPARED. 
For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets ; 
and ls., 1s. 6d. and 3s. Tins. 
PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavyouyed, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 
EGYPTIAN FOOD, extensively used in preference to any other at Smedley’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. In Tins, 1s. per Ib. 
ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, 1lb., jlb., and jlb., 2s. per Ib. 
PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., }lb., and jlb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market- Harborough. 


RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Sold by all Grocer4, 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-stmile A 
of his Signature, 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior < other reitredies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and.chemieally upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness ‘the remarkable ¢ Qures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND -TROTH -SCHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangemente, &c.,. by means~ of POLY. ERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients tre reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street; London, W. 


-.G, H. JO 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57,-Great Russell Street, London, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), ‘ 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS #5334 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST: ‘FREE. 


It explains the Onlyperfectly painless system ‘of adapting Artificial Teeth which his dpiaided the Prize Medals of 
London, ' Paris, Berlin, Vienna, * Philadelphia, and- New York. ‘ These ‘teeth are adjixsted che piaepoia, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, * &e., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected 
HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL RPTERS PATENT. ~ 
The Daily Telegraph, Ang. 23, 1878, says:—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the ‘Hatira) gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is incomparab] 
NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURGERY ARE in ‘DAILY E CONSULTATION FREE. 
TESTIMONI AL. —Jan. 27, 1877. My pzar Srr,—Allow me to express my sinceré thay SF r the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication ard cae excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I éonsider the’perfection of Painless 
a 4 & In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
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ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS ITP 
A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 
| 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of} |All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | Should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpy GuIpE To 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepicing, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: “ It will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read and think.” 


intelligent principle. __|D® ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


’ | Aclergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 

D*- ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 1874, paw of the ‘“ ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 

| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years, None but a master-mind 

read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 

_—— of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
bw _— on the ar of — He | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 

ef and suspen udden surprise an ight — Hard | 
pom Pen relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI ~ LANCET, 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 


— or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 


DDB ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. eee 


. oa 
Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of B.eeding, | D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-~LANCET. 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 




















Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH EHELIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES, Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


De. Rooxg, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“invariably it subdued Congh, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
“‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “ wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 











This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, | CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 1ls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


*»* Invalids should read Croshy’s Prize Treatise on “ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists, ° 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 


DR. ROOKES | 
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